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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged. 
Cowrer. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. - 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF COMMODORE JOHN BARRY. 


Amone the naval heroes of America, who have advanced, 
by the utility of their services and the splendour of their ex- 
ploits, the interests: and glory of their country, commodore 
John Barry holds a distinguished rank. His eminent services 
during our struggle for independence, the fidelity and ability 
with which he discharged the duties of the important stations 
which he filled, from the period of the establishment of that in- 
dependence till within a few years of the close of his life, give 
him a lasting claim upon the gratitude of his country. 

His memory is cherished, and his character duly appreciated 
by those who were attached to him, by the habits of a long tried 
friendship; by those who shared with him the toils of war; and 
by those illustrious men who acquired, under his auspices, 
those habits of discipline, and that exactness of naval science, 
which combined with and directing their dauntless intrepidity, 
have recently won unfading laurels for their country.* But 


* So many of the distinguished naval men of the present day commenced their 
eareer under commodore Barry, that he may justly be considered as the “ father 


of our navy.” 
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for the want of,some authentic record to perpetuate his fame, 
oblivious time has almost effaced from general recollection the 
ynpression of his services. 

A full delineation of his character would, at this period, be 
peculiarly interesting; but the materials which have been sup- 
plied are not sufficient for such a work. We must content our- 
selves with presenting a hasty sketch, leaving it to the indus- 
try and research of the future historian of the achievements of 
our gallant navy, to fill up the outline, and give to the picture 
that detail of incident and richness of colouring which the sub- 
ject merits.* 

Commodore Barry was born in the county of Wexford, in 
the kingdom of Ircland, in the year 1745. His father was a 
highly respectable farmer; under whose roof he received the first 

impressions of that ingenuousness, and that high-toned magna- 
nimity which were conspicuous attributes of his character. At 
a very early age he manifested a strong inclination to follow 
the sea. His father was induced to gratify his desire, and he 
was put on board a merchantman, in which service he continued 
several years. The opportunities afforded by the intermissions 
of his voyages, were improved to his advantage, by applying 
himself to the acquisition of knowledge. Possessed of a strong 
and active mind, he was enabled, with indefatigable industry, to 


acquire a rood practical education. In the fourteenth or fifteenth 
year of his age he arrived in America, which he immediately 
determined to make the country of his adoption. 

In his new situation he was not long without employment, 


but applied himself diligently to his profession; and in a very 


short time his nautical skill, the steadiness of his habits, and the 
integrity of his character, recommended him, successively, to 
some of the most respectable merchants of that day. He was 
long in the service of Mr. Reese Meredith, Messrs. Willing and 
Morris, and Mr. Nixon. While in the employ of the latter gen- 
tleman, he commanded a very valuable ship, in the London 


trade; called the Black Prince, which was afterwards purchased 











* The incidents adverted to in this sketch have been politely furnished by two 
gentlemen now living, who were intimately acquainted with commodore Barry, 
and enjoyed his friendship from a very early period in life; one of whom sailed 
with him during the revolution as a subordinate officer. 
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by the congress for a vessel of war. During his continuance 
with those gentlemen he possessed their unreserved confidence: 
| they always spoke of him in terms of the highest approbation; 

his connexion with them was the ground of a friendship, reci- 
procal, sincere, and lasting. 

He thus continued, growing in reputation, and acquiring, by 
industry and perseverance, a decent competency, until the con- 
troversy between the mother country and her then colonies 
gave a new direction to thought, and opened new pros- 
pects to ambition. He could not but feel a deep interest in 
passing events; he did not hesitate as to the part he should 
act, asthe bias of his youth was in favour of liberty. At 
that interesting crisis, when Great Britain brought her veteran 
armies and powerful navies, to coerce a compliance with her un- 
just demands; and when all but men struggling for their liber- 
ties would have deemed resistance folly, it became important to 
select officers whose valour and discretion, whose experience 
and skill could give the utmost efficiency to our insignificant 


means of defence and annoyance. The rare union in commo- 


dore Barry of all these qualities, recommended hjm to the no- 
tice of congress, and he was honoured by that body with one of 
the first naval commissions. In February, 1776, he was appointed 


to the command of the brig Lexington of sixteen guns. She 


was the first continental vessel of war that sailed from the port 


ef Philadelphia. Having cruised successfully in her, he was, in 
the latter part of the same year, transferred to the Effingham, 


one of three large frigates built in Philadelphia. In the event- 
ful winter of that year, the navigation of the Delaware being 


impeded by ice, and all naval employment suspended, his bold 
and restless spirit could not be inactive. So zealous was he in 
his country’s cause, that he volunteered his services in the ar- 
my, and served with distinguisned reputation as aidecamp to 
general Cadwallader, in the important operations which took 
place in the vicinity of Trenton. 

When the British obtained command of the city, and forts 
on the river, in 1777, it was deemed prudent to send the ves- 
sels of war up the river. to Whitehil}, where they might possi- 
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bly escape destruction. Commodore Barry, with several others, 
effected their escape with great dexterity. The vessels, howe- 
ver, were soon after destroyed by the enemy. 

While the frigates were lying near Whitehill, commodore 
Barry formed a project, which, for boldness of design, and dex- 
terity of execution, was not surpassed, if equalled, during the 
war. It struck him that the enemy might be severely annoyed 
by means of small boats, properly armed, which being stationed 
down the river and bay, might intercept supplies going to the 
enemy, and in case of danger, take refuge in the creeks. He 
accordingly manned the boats of the frigates, and, under cover 
of night, with muffled oars, descended the river. He arrived 
opposite the city before the enemy or citizens had any intima- 
tion of their movement. Inamoment all was consternation and 
alarm; the enemy apprehending some impending disaster, while 
the citizens, supposing the project impracticable, despaired of 
the safety of their friends. 

The object was effected; and the success which crowned the 
adventure was worthy of the enterprising spirit which conceived 
it. They not only succeeded in intercepting supplies of provi- 
sions from the surrounding country, but captured several vessels 
loaded with military munitions and valuable stores for the Bri- 
tish officers. 

General Washington always spoke with great satisfaction of 
this enterprise, and those concerned in it; indeed, he gave a 
public expression of thanks to the commodore and his officers. 

After the destruction of his frigate, he was appointed to the 
command of the Raleigh, of thirty-two guns; which ship he was 
obliged, by a large squadron of British vessels of war, to run on 
shore, on Fox’s island, in Penobscot bay. 


Having made several voyages tothe West Indies in letter of 


marque vessels, during one of which he was commodore of a 
large squadron of them, he was afterwards ordered to take 
command of a seventy-four gun ship building in Newhampshire. 
Congress having, however, concluded to present her to the 
king of France, the commodore was appointed to the command 
of the frigate Alliance, of thirty-six guns, then at Boston. In 
February, 1781, she sailed from Boston for L’Orient, haying on 
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board colonel Laurens and suite, on an important embassy to 
the French court. ; 

He sailed from L’Orient early in 1781, on a cruize; and, 
having taken many valuable prizes, on the 29th of May an 
event occurred that deserves notice. On the preceding day two 
sail were discovered on the weather bow, standing for the Alli- 
ance; after approaching near enough to bein sight, during the 
night, they hauled to the wind, and stood on the same course 
with the frigate. 

At daylight on the 29th it became quite calm: at sunrise 
the American colours were displayed on board the Alliance; 
the drum beat to quarters. The strange sails were discovered 
to be a ship and a brig; the British flag was displayed, and hav- 
ing, by means of their sweeps, got within hailing distance, they 
respectively hailed, when it appeared that the ship was his Bri- 
tannic majesty’s ship of war Atalanta, captain Edwards, carrying 
between twenty and thirty guns, and her consort, the brig Tre- 
pasa, captain Smith. The commodore ordered them to haul 
down their colours, which being refused, the cannonading im- 
mediately began: the Alliance, from want of wind, was likea 
log upon the water; while the enemy, by means of their sweeps, 
could select their position: they accordingly kept on the quarters, 
and athwart the stern of the Alliance, so that but few guns 
could be brought to bear uponthem. About two o’clock the 
commodore was wounded in the left shoulder by a grape shot. 
Though his wound was dangerous, and excessively painful, he 
remained on the quarter deck some time, when the loss of blood 
obliged him to be carried to the cockpit. Shortly after, the co- 
lours of the Alliance were shot away, and this happening in the 
interval of loading her guns, the enemy concluded thev had 
been struck: they manned the shrouds and huzzaed. The Ame- 
rican flag was soon hoisted again, and the renewal of the fire 
from the Alliance sent the enemy to their quarters. A little 
wind fortunately springing up, the broadside of the frigate was 
brought to bear upon the enemy; it did great execution, and at 
three P. M. they both struck their colours. When captain Ed- 
wards was conducted to the commodore, who was then confined 
in the cabin, he presented his sword, which was immediately 
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returned to him, as a testimonial of the high opinion entertained 
of his bravery; the commodore observing, at the same time, 
“ that he richly merited it, and that his king ought to give him 
a better ship.” 

Soon after the commodore was wounded and left the deck, 
one of his lieutenants went to him while in the cockpit, and re- 
presenting the shattered state of the sails and rigging, the num- 
ber of killed and wounded, and the disadvantages under which 
they laboured, from the want of wind, desired to know if the co- 
lours should be struck: “ No,” said he; “ and if the ship can’t 
be fought without, I will be carried on deck.” When the lieu- 
tenant made known tothe crew the determination of their brave 
commander, fresh spirit was infused into them, and they one 
and all resolved to “stick by him.”” As soonas his wound was 
dressed, he insisted upon being carried on deck; but before he 
reached it the enemy had struck. The Alliance had eleven 
killed, and twenty-one wounded; among the latter several of her 
officers; her rigging and spars much shattered, and severely 
damaged in her hull. The enemy had the same number killed, 
and thirty wounded. We have been led into the detail of this 
victory, as it was considered at the time of its achievement, a 
most brilliant exploit, and as an unequivocal evidence of the 
unconquerable firmness and intrepidity of the victor. 

In the fall of 1781 orders were received to fit the Alliance 
for taking out the marquis de la Fayette and count de Noailles 
to France on public business. On the 25th of December she 
sailed from Boston, with them on board. 

The Alliance left L’Orient in February, 1782, from which 
time she continued cruising, with great success, till March 
of the following year; when, shortly after leaving Havanna, whi- 
ther she had been ordered, to bring to the United States a large 
quantity of specie, having in company the continental ship Lu- 

zerne, of twenty guns, captain Green, three frigates were disco- 
vered right ahead, two leagues distant. The American vessels 
were hove about: the enemy gave chace. The Luzerne not sail- 
ing as fast as the Alliance, the commodore ordered her captain 
to throw her guns overboard. A sail was then discovered on 
the weather bow, bearing down upon them; the Alliance hove 
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out a signal, which was answered: she proved to be a French 
ship, of fifty guns. Relying upon her assistance, the commodore 
concluded to bring the headmost of the enemy’s ships to action; 
after inspiriting his crew, by an address, and going from gun to 
gun, cautioning his men against too much haste, and not to fire 
till ordered, he prepared for action. The enemy’s ship was of 
equal size with the Alliance; a severe engagement followed: it 
was very soon perceptible that the Alliance was gaining the ad- 
vantage; most of the enemy’s guns were silenced; and after an 
action of fifty minutes, his ship was so severely damaged, that 
she hoisted a signal of distress, when her consorts joined her. 
The loss on board the Alliance was very trifling: three killed, 
and eleven wounded, The enemy’s loss was severe: thirty-se- 
ven killed, and fifty wounded. The other English frigates were 
watching the movements of the French ship; the captain of 
which, upon coming up with the Alliance, assigned as a reason 
for keeping aloof from the action, that he was apprehensive the 
Alliance had been taken, and that the engagement was only a 
decoy. Chace was made, but the French ship being unable to 
keep up with the American, it was given over. 

A respectable gentleman of this city, to whose politeness 
we are indebted for the important aid he has given us in prepa- 
ring this article, was in the Luzerne at the time of the engage- 
ment, and had his eye upon the commodore throughout the ac- 
tion: he says language cannot do justice to his gallantry, 

A gentleman of distinguished naval reputation, when in the 
Mediterranean with the American squadron, was introduced to 
captain James Vashan, esquire, now vice admiral of the red, 
the commander of the British frigate engaged with the 
Alliance. In the course of conversation, he made particular 
inquiry after captain Barry, related the circumstances of the ac- 
tion; and, with the frankness of a generous enemy, confessed 
that he had never seen a ship so ably fought as the Alliance; 
that he had never before, to use his own words, “ received such 
a drubbing, and that he was indebted to the assistance of his 
consorts.” 

We are sensible we have indulged in greater particularity in 
the relation of these engagements than most readers will think 
necessary. Our reason must apologise for us; we wish it to be 
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known, that the gallantry of our seamen is not of recent date, 
but is coeval with our national existence. 

These are the most interesting incidents that our imperfect 
materials furnish. Suffice it to say, that commodore Barry 
served throughout the revolution with distinguished honour to 
himself, and signal benefit to his country. Even during the in- 
tervals of suspension from public employment, occasioned by 
the chances of war, he was actively and efficiently employed in 
annoying the commerce of the enemy in letter of marque 
vessels. 

Having espoused the cause of liberty from principle, he was 
attached to it with all the glow of patriotic enthusiasm; nothing 
could divert him from it, nor damp his ardour. 

The following anecdote may be relied on as authentic; it 
evinces at once the high estimation in which his services were 
held by the enemy, and the constancy of his resolution: Gene- 
ral Howe, appreciating the commodore’s character, and thinking 
him important to the successful progress and issue of the con- 
test, made an attempt to detach him from his country; for this 
purpose, he authorised an offer to the commodore of fifteen or 
twenty thousand guineas, and the command of the best frigate 
in the English navy. The general availed himself of a period 
that seemed to him the most auspicious to the accomplishment 
of his object, it was when the metropolis was in possession of 
the British, when the enemy triumphed, and even the best 
friends of America began to dispair. The offer was rejected 
with the indignation of insulted patriotism. The answer he re- 
turned to the general was, that “he had devoted himself to the 
cause of his country, and not the value and command of the 
whole British fleet could seduce him from it.” 

After the termination of hostilities, the commodore was rec- 
tained in the public service; and when, under Mr. Adams’s ad- 
ministration, it was deemed expedient to increase the naval esta- 
blishment, he was appointed to superintend the building of the 
frigate United States in Philadelphia, which was designed for 
his command. -His opinion was very influential in the adoption 
by the government of that excellent model for ships of war, the 
superiority of which, over every other, has been so strikingly 
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proved, as to have extorted the acknowledgments even of our 
enemies. 7 

During the partial maritime war into which we were drawn 
by the aggressions of the cruisers of the French republic, com- 
modore Barry was constantly and actively employed; and though 
fortune did not afford him an opportunity of signalizing himself 
by any splendid victory, yet he rendered essential service to the 
commercial interests of the country, by protecting its flag from 
the depredations of the French privateers which infested the 
ocean. 

After our differences with France were accommodated, he 
retained the command of the United States until she was laid 
up'in ordinary, soon after the introduction of Mr. Jefferson to 
the executive chair. 

Commodore Barry did not long survive the termination of his 
public services: though naturally of a strong and robust consti- 
tution, he had been for many years subject to an asthmatic affec- 
tion, to which he fell a victim, at Philadelphia, on the thirteenth 
day of September, 1803. 

Thus closed the life of one of the first of patriots, and best of 
men. 

_He was eminently qualified for the important stations which 
he filled. He possessed courage without rashness—a constancy 
of spirit which could not be subdued—a sound and intuitive 
judgment—a promptitude of decision equal to the most trying 
emergencies—consummate skill—a generosity of soul which 
tempered the sterner qualities of the hero, and recommended 
him to the esteem of all—a humanity of feeling which made 
him no less attentive to the comfort and happiness of those 
whom the fortune of war threw into his power, than he had 
been ambitious to conquer them. Having spent the greater 
part of a long life upon the ocean, he had seen every possible 
variety of service; he knew how to sympathize, therefore, with 
those who were subjected to his command: to this it was owing, 
that though a rigid disciplinarian, he always conciliated the at- 
tachment of his sailors. It is worthy of remark, that no person who 
has sailed with him, as seaman, officer, or passenger, has ever 


been heard to speak of him but with the most respectful gra- 
VOL. It. B 
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titude; and, in regard to his seamen especially, with all the ex- 
travagance of eulogy. He never found any difficulty in making 
up a crew; and desertion from his ship was unknown. 

In the various relations of private life he was no less unexcep- 
tionable. As a citizen he was exemplary—as a friend sincere—as a 
husband tender and affectionate. The affability and frankness of 
his deportment ingratiated him with all who enjoyed the plea- 
sure of his acquaintance: there was anative humour in his cha- 
racter which gave it peculiar interest. His mansion was ever 
the residence of hospitality. Jealous of his own honour, he was 
never known to injure, designedly, the feelings of any one; and 
though possessed of a quickness of sensibility to the appearance 
of offence or impropriety, he never failed to express his regret, 
and make atonement for injuries prompted by an excess of feel- 
ing. He was just, charitable, and without disguise. As he was 
educated in the habits of religion, so he cultivated them through 
life; he enforced a strict observance of divine worship on board 
his ship, and scrupulously attended to the moral deportment of 
his crew: he had himself experienced the comforts of religion, 


and he died in its faith. 
We will only add, as a sanction for what has been said, that 


general Washington had the highest opinion of his merit, and 
entertained for him a sincere and lasting friendship. 

Commodore Barry was in size above the ordinary stature: 
his person was graceful and commanding. His whole deport- 
ment was marked by dignity unmixed with ostentation; and 
his strongly marked countenance was expressive at once of the 
qualities of his mind and the virtues of his heart. 

The prefixed portrait is an admirable likeness of the original. 





CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIV. 
CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONEST!.—~f/or. 


RoKEBy: a poem, by Walter Scott, esq. Philadelphia. Bradford & Inskeep. 


Tue earliest specimens of English poetry are metrical ro- 
mances. They are the composition of unlettered bards, and 
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possess the characteristics of untutored genius. They are simple, 
harsh, enthusiastic and prolix; but, then, they have about them 
qualities not destitute of attractions. Their topics are highly poe- 
tical: strange vicissitudes of fortune, high-toned honour, heroic 
fortitude, desperate valour, and romantic courtesy, will always, 
when properly described, arrest the heart and animate the fancy. 
This species of poetry, in some of its modifications, prevailed in 
England till near the time of the reformation. At that era, the 
more general diffusion of learning, the art of printing, the erect- 
ing ofa third class between the barons and vassals—a class di- 
ligent, active and inquisitive—and the models of classic ele- 
gance, which the destruction of the monasteries yielded to the 
world, called off the attention, from the fantastic minstrelsey of 
the bards, and gave occasion to juster ideas of poetic excellence. 
But these causes had a further and more important operation: 
they not only diverted the minds of men from worthless produc- 
tions, but in their collision, developed, in all its force, the Bri- 
tish genius; giving birth to a race of writers, who, for originality, 
boldness, compass of understanding, munificence of fancy, and 
all the attributes of high intellect, have not been equalled in any 
age orany nation. The period to which we refer, comprises the 
reigns of Elizabeth, James, and Charles; and it is a period which 
we have always considered as the golden age of English litera- 
ture. Then flourished Shakspeare, and Spencer, and Massinger, 
and Jonson, and Sidney, and Milton; then flourished Ascham, and 
Hooker, and Taylor, and Reynolds, and Barrow, and Bacon, and 
Coke. These writers, to use the language of one of them- 
selves, form “the wells of English undefiled.”’ They are empha- 
tically and peculiarly English. They are not characterized by 
the uniform and maintained elegance of the classics of antiquity, 
nor the measured march and formal dignity of the writers of 
France, nor the mellifiluous flow of those of Italy. Their cha- 
racter is the character of the nation: The English feel pro- 

foundly; but itis the nature of deep feeling to be short and varia- 

ble. Of this temperament are these writers. They are une- 
qual, irregular and affected; but, then, they rise upon you bold 
and lofty and majestic, with bursts of feeling and fancy and ani- 
mation, and the most poetic imagery. 
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The historians of our literature have, commonly, fixed upon 
the reign of Ann,asthe Augustan age of England. Nothing can 
be more erroneous. The writers of that era possessed none of 
the peculiarities of British genius. Their taste is completely 
continental; the British classics, completely insular. Compare 
Shakspeare with Congreve, Milton with Dryden, Spencer with 
Pope, and the inquirer will be astonished, that in so short an in- 
terval, so prodigious a revolution should have occurred, in the 
very elements of composition. The origin of this revolution in 
letters, is found in the political revolution of that period. 
Among the other benefactions which Louis the XIV accorded 
to Charles II in his exile, he conferred upon him the French 
taste in literature, as well as in morals; and it was a taste singu- 
larly adapted to the genius ofthat witty monarch, and the dcaux 
esfirits who composed his court. Onthe return of these gallant 
cavaliers to England, gratitude and intimacy would have in- 
clined them to propagate the principles of their French protec- 
tors: but this effect did not require the aid of such generous 
causes, for the taste itself was not worthless, and passion was 
enlisted on the side of their inclination, when they found that the 
classic writers had been active leaders in the rebellion. They, 
forthwith, commenced upon them a war of wit, and succeeded in 
overwhelming them, and their works, with contempt and obscu- 
rity.* From an alliance of causes so unexampled, the native 
writers were persecuted into exile, and a Gallic tyranny was. 
again, seated on the throne, whose laws and language were un- 
congenial with the temper of the people. 

The French taste is distinguished from the English in its 
loftier parts, as being more rhetoric, more equable, more ela- 
borately grand; and in its lighter departments, as being more 
airy, satiric, epigrammatic, and fashionable. Dryden, Addison, 


* Upon this subject Voltaire must be considered as a disinterested judge. 
Hear what he says in his “¢ Essai sur la Poésie Epique,” when speaking of Mitton: 
<* 1] employa neuf années a composer le Paradis Perdu. li avait alors trés-peu 
de réputation; les beanx esprits de la cour de Charles II. ou ne le connaissaient 
pas, ou n’avaient pour lui nulle estime. Il n’ est pas étonnant, qu’ un ancien se- 
cretaire de Cromwell, vieilli dans la retraite, aveugle et sans bien, fit ignoré ou 
méprisé dans une cour qui avait fait suceéder a I’austérité du gouvernement du 
proteeteur, toute la galanterie de la cour de Louis XIV et dans laquelle on ne got- 
tait que les poésies efféminées, la mollesse de Waller; les satyres du comte de Ro- 


chester, et ’esprit de Cowley. 
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Tickel, Littleton and Prior, with a laudable industry, endeavour- 
> ed to naturalize this taste in England; but it required the fine 
talents of Pope to give a round and finish to the empire. Pope 
has produced the most refined melody of versification, the most 
sustained excellence. and sagacious views of fashionable life; 
but, in all his: works, there is not asyren verse which can 
“take the prison’d soul and lap it in Elysium.” From the 
time of Pope, till a period very recent, there has been a lamenta- 
ble dearth of poetic genius. The perfection of that great mas- 
ter, probably, generated despair, and left to his successors no- 
thing but the power of imitation, or a false refinement: and a 
species of fantastic foppery is the refinement of the continen- 
tal taste, when elaborated into its genuine corruption. Thus, 
doctor Darwin endeavoured to improve both its topics and its 
style, and “ enlisting the imagination under the banners of bo- 
tany,” versified Linneus for the benefit of the ladies. Della 
Crusca and -his coadjutors improved upon doctor Darwin, and 
did up much. delicious nonsense, which, in its time, was high- 
ly popular among polite people. To avoid the tinsel and bom- 
bast of Darwin and Della Crusca, Coleridge and Wordsworth 
adopted a more than patriarchal simplicity—like the Grecians, 
who, because Orsippus was entangledin his clothes, decreed 
that all the olympic combatants should gonaked. But it would 
carry us too far to describe all the forms of imbecility, and all the 
varieties of affectation, which successively rose and sunk upon 
the public attention. 

The close of the last century left the world filled with de- 
spair of the talents of the privileged poets, and the acknowledged 
weakness of the established government, has, within a few years, 
encouraged some bold spirits to rebellion. Campbell, Southey, 
and Scott, within this period, have departed, very widely, from 
the institutes of Dryden and Pope; and in many marked particu- 
lars, from all preceding writers. Campbell is rich in genius, but 
it is not the negligent munificence of the poets of Elizabeth and 
James; and the soft and lambent fancy, which wanders over all 
his scenes, is peculiarly his own. But if that pathos and subli- 
mity, to be found in the better parts of our earlier poets, be re- 
garded as the orthodox perfection of English poetry, then 
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Campbell must be considered as a disciple of this genuine faith, 
and one, who, by his practice and example, resisted the influ- 
ence of foreign heresies, and endeavoured to bring back the 
church to its pristine simplicity. But it was Mr. Southey who 
adventured the boldest departure from established models. His 
fable is brought from the wildest marvels of Oriental supersti- 
tion. In its conduct, although he often chills the reader by his ex- 
travagance, yet he oftener warms him with an excellence never 
found among the poets of the continental school. Mr. Southey, 
we think, is ofiginal in the management of his story. Superna- 
tural agency, indeed, finds a place in almost every epic; but we 
know of no other poet, except it be Dante, who, at once, raps 
you, extra flammantia menia mundi; and whose actors and 
means have nothing in common with this lower world. His sys- 
tem of versification is more unprecedented than his fable. Aban- 
doning the rhymed couplets of Pope, and the blank heroics of 
Milton, his lines have every variety of length, and his cadences no 
other restraint than what his taste or his subject imposes. Mr. 
Southey has not yet received his full desert of praise. He has 
great faults, but they spring from an exuberance of genius and 
feeling; and he will discover, probably too late, that to acquire 
popularity with an audience, accustomed to the tenseness and 
narrowness of the European dress, it will be necessary for him 
to girdle up the robes of his Oriental magnificence into less re- 
dundant folds. | 
Such is the history of our poetry, and such the state of the poe- 
tic world, atthe time Mr. Scott made his appearance; and it was 
thought necessary to give this rapid sketch, that the distinctive 
character and merits of this author might be justly estimated. 
Mr. Scott was first known to the public as the editor of some 
lyric pieces on border chivalry, among which he mingled some 
ballads of his own. We have already intimated, that it was the 
hopeless condition of the regular poets, and the hackneyed state 
of the traditionary topics, which induced Mr. Southey to wander, 
for a subject, to the banks of the Ganges; and the same causes, 
in all probability, carried this poet to the marauding borders of 
Scotland. We have never understood that Mr. Scott gathered 
much reputatien from his ballads, although they contain many 
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fine bursts of poetry. The experiment convinced him, that to 
bestow popularity on this tutonic minstrelsey, it would be neces- 
sary to give it the polish of modern improvements. This he 
accomplished in the “Lay of the Last Minstrel.” The desire 
of novelty, which the Thalabaof Southey had but partially abated, 
was now gratified; and Scott was hailed as an original genius, 
who had struck out a new road to the summit of Parnassus, 
when, in truth, he had but smoothed and decorated one, which 
had been abandoned for ages as too rugged. The reputation 
which Thalaba was gradually acquiring, for its eccentric but 
spirited resistance of the French domination, was now superseded 
by the reputation of the “ Lay,”—a poem, which if it had been 
equal to its rival in other particulars, possessed, in its subject, 
more active causes of popularity with the English nation. The 
subject was, in the first place, British, and thus enlisted in its 
favour national partialities: it was then the lay of a minstrel, and | 
the name of a minstrel was associated with the enchantments of 
youthful love, with the charms of rural retreats, and with what 
was tender, romantic, and musical; and finally, the subject was 
the chivalrous feats of “‘ barons bold ard ladies gay;”’ and the 
very mention of the “ age of chivalry’””——when a thousand swords 
would leap from their scabbards at the call of beauty—was of 
itself sufficient to kindle the imagination. 

In addition to the subject, another cause of the popularity of 
the “ Lay” must be sought for, in the originality of its versifi- 
cation. It is a problem, not to be resolved, but after repeated 
experiments, what particular measure is adapted to the nature 
ofalanguage. The hexameter verse was adopted by the Greeks 
and Romans, as suited to the majesty of their tongue, abounding 
in pollysyllables, and these, marked accurately by quantity; but 
the attempt failed, of Jodelle in France, and Sydney in England, 
to introduce into the poetry of their respective countries this me- 
tre. Dante modelled the Italian verse into lines of eleven syllables; 
Poliziano, and some preceding writers, moulded these lines into 
stanzas; with which Spencer, with partial success, endeavoured to 
trammel the freedom of English poetry: and the example of 
Spencer has been perversely followed by some later writers. 
But Milton, and the poets of his age, practically proved that it 
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was the heroic verse of ten syllables, composed of iambic and 
trochaic feet, which accorded best with the genius of our lan- 
guage; and Dryden and his successors wrought to perfection 
the rhymed couplets of the same measure. Since the days of 
Pope, talents and industry made no experiments to discover whe- 
ther the capacities of our verse admitted of any other movement 
and measure, until Mr. Southey presented, in his Thalaba, a 
specimen of blank verse, not divided into equal lines, which 
possessed as much harmony, melody, and expression, as any 
that had preceded it. Mr. Scott, in his “‘ Lay,” adopted in rhyme 
the same irregularity of versification; and this abandonment of 
ancient standards is not without its: reason. When a poet may 
diversify his numbers, he will not be compelled to debilitate his 
verse by drawlinz epithets, nor to discard the most appropriate 
expressions, because they are discordant to his metre; he may 
give to his poem greater richness of harmony and more variety of 
cadence;* he may relieve our poetry from that monotony occa- 
sioned by its uniform closes of sense and music, and which be- 
comes prodigiously tedious in a long work; and finally, he may 
inspirit his poetry by that high excellence which is termed ex- 
pression or a consonance, between the movements of the verse 
and the emotions of the mind. These remarks apply with their 
principal force to blank verse: and we do not say that Mr. Scott 








* To show how the harmony and melody of verse may be increased, by not 
compelling a poet to construct all his lines of equal feet, we quote an anonymous 
writer of some age, after first observing, that melody and harmony depend upon 
accents and pauses, and that accent cannot be properly observed unless in a suc- 
cession of three syllables. ‘‘ When a single syllable is cut off from the rest, it 
must either be united to the line with which the sense connects it, or be sounded 
alone. Ifit be united to the other line, it corrupts the harmony; if disjointed, it 


must, with regard to music, be superfluous; for there is no harmony in a single 


sound, because it has no proportion to another.” 


“* Hypocrites austerely talk, 
“* Defaming as impure what God declares 
** Pure; and commands to some leaves free to all.” 


** When two syllables, likewise, are abscinded from the rest, they evidently 
want some associated sounds to make them harmonious:” 


** He ended, and the sun gave signal high 
** To the bright minister that watch’d, he blew 
** His trumpet.” 


It will be perceived, at once, that if Milton had been allowed to form the four 
last words of this passage into a single line, the objection would have been ob- 
viated. 
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in the “ Lay,” and especially Mr. Southey, in his “ Curse of 
Kehama,” do not vary the length of their lines capriciously, 
which we have no hesitation in condemning as a radical error. 
Rhyme necessarily breaks up the verse into couplets, and har- 
mony requires that the lines of these couplets should be of nearly 
equal lengths. With rhyme, therefore, we should have regular 
arrangements, unless we are compensated for irregularity by 
some high reasons. But before concluding this detail of the 
causesof Mr.Scott’s popularity, we fondly believe we should men- 
tion, as one, the exhibition of that feracity and vigour—of those 
rich and unrepressed sallies of the imagination, which distin- 
guish our earlier writers, and which it was refreshing to en- 
counter after so long an absence. We were not, in his works, 
assaulted by false refinements, classical affectations, and laboured 
nothings; but he gave scope and liberty to his genius, and did 
not, as in our gardens at Harrowgate, and in the true spirit of 
the continental taste, clip the luxuriance of his growths into py- 
ramids and cones, and compel his streams to meander by the 
compass. These old writers are so truly English, and amidst 
all their faults, have somany redeeming virtues, that, although 
they stand at the very vestibule of our literature, they should be 


considered as having fixed the model of any after structures; and 
therefore, whatever fabrics other poets may subsequently raise, 
the merit of them will depend upon their concordance with the 
standard at the entrance of the building, as the proportions of 
our ancient temple were always modelled from the diameter of 
the pillar. 

Rokeby, Mr. Scott’s last poem, and to which it is full time to 
introduce our readers, combines most of the qualities, which 
originally gave him popularity; but a story, four times told, is 
calculated to cloy upon the taste. This poem is somewhat in a 
lower tone than his former publications. It is, indeed, not so 
disconnected as the.‘ Lay,” nor so unequal as “ Marmion;” but, 
neither does it possess so much loveliness as the first of those 
pieces, nor so much vigouras the second. To the “Lady of the 
Lake,” it is, in all respects, inferior. With portions of it mark- 
ed by labour, its general character is that of indolence and preci- 


pitation—-blanks in the narrative, imperfect rhymes, and lines 
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running into each other. There is init some nice discrimination 
of character, and some scenes of soft and mellowed affection. But 
the character is shown rather in delineation than in action, and 
the whole poem presents an evenness of surface, without much 
high enchasing of distinguished parts. There are, however, 
few lovers of poetry who can lay down the work before they have 
finished it. Thisarises from the peculiar talent of Mr. Scott— 
he has opened in it that fountain of interest which flows through 
and distinguishes all his works--he has given it a spirit, fire 
and alacrity; and a bold and dashing career, which neither stops 
nor hesitates, but pushes onward to its end with an undeviating 
vehemence. | 

The poems of Scott are so much alike, that the charac- 
ter of one is the character of all: and this character consists 
in an union of the qualities, of all the different species of poe- 
try, whose history we have already detailed. He has taken for 
his foundation the ancient romance, with some of its rudeness, 
and has built upon it much of the force and feeling of the En- 
glish taste, and the grace and lightness of the French, and the 
tawdry elegance of the modern—~so that his poem resembles one 
of those ancient buildings, which has been repaired, in the style, 
and with the materials of each successive age, till, at length, it 
combines every order and variety of architecture~—-Grecian, Ro- 
man, Gothic and novel. We do not say that Mr. Scott has no- 
thing of his own: to him belongs the higher powers of the archi- 
tect, which gives to his materials, whatever be their value or 
consistence, such forms and dispositions as powerfully to affect 
the mind. Indeed the first impression of his works is full of 
force; but when the emotion produced by his prominent beau- 
ties has subsided, and you come back to him with a critical exa- 
mination, you discover that he has been labouring in worthless 
matter. It is this discordance between the first effect, and the 
after examination, which originates that discordance between 
his readers and his critics. The ladies have been his most en- 
thusiastic admirers, and the ladies, it is said, are apt to resign 
themselves to the delusion of first impressions: but if the cold- 
ness of criticism is ever warmed by his powers, the pride and 
the habits of this censor provoke him, on a second perusal, to 
analize the causes of the pleasures he receives. This investi- 
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gation develops, that the Cescriptions are too minute, that the 
characters are too common, that the feeling is superficial, that 
the taste is. often rude, that the diction is often showy—~and that 
it is nothing but a singularity of talent, nothing but the magic 
of genius, which could breathe a life into this dead matter; and 
which makes it assume an harmonious arrangement, like the 
stones of Thebes to the lyre of Amphion. But whatever be his 
faults, Scott has attained his object; and he is a poet of no ordi- 
nary merit who can achieve his aims. He has bestowed upon 
the forgotten romances of the Troubadours a grace and popula- 
rity--he has given us characteristical drawings of feudal man- 
ners——charmed us by graphical delineations of romantic scene- 
ry——hurried our spirits by descriptions of desperate adventures 
and daring characters——and moulded into form our vagrant fan- 
cies of ancient chivalry and knightly courtesy. These topics 
Scott has touched with a master’s hand; and they are topics 
formed to win him the favour of minds of an ordinary contex- 
ture; but it does appear, that these topics have about them too 
much gf obtrusion, and noise, and bustle, to affect what are call- 
ed poetic souls with a deep and permanent interest. There is 
no profound feeling in Scott—no wanderings amidst the seques- 
tered shades of the imagination—no soarings imto the regions 
of ideal perfection—none of those delicate touches, which, after 
the immediate picture of the poet has vanished, can lead off 
the soul into a train of sweet emotions, and leave a glow upon 
the mind, like the flush upon the clouds after the descent of the 

sun. But we must hasten back to Rokeby: 

On a stormy summer’s night, the clouds racking over the face 
of the moon, tinctured the towers of Bernard, and the stream of 
the Tees, with varying hues. Her light seemed now to glow 
with the blush of shame, and now it darkened into anger—the 
shifting shade resembled, at one moment, the hurry of appre- 
hension, and then, the dim livery of sorrow, and then, it died 
into darkness, like despair, The confusion of these murky sha- 
dows were rivalled by the emotions that agitated the bosom of 
stern Oswald whom the towers of Bernard enclosed. Long had 
he striven to compose his weary linmbs to rest; but when sleep 
came, it was to give conscience power to call her furies forth, 
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and scourge him for his crimes. His outward throes bear wit- 
ness to his mental troubles; the blush of shame, the flush of an- 
ger, are traced upon his face, and now his hand seems to grasp 
a dagger—knife—and now the life-blood rushing from his heart, 
awakens him with a pang, from his painful slumbers. Fearing 
to trust again to such dire repose, he passes the night in watch- 
ing his lamp, telling the hours on the castle bell, listning to the cry 
of the owlet; or, to the sad breeze which whistles round the tower. 
His ear, sharpened by revenge, catches, far townward, a distant 
tread—it approaches—a stranger enters the castle, and Oswald 
orders his attendants to admit him to his presence; to bring food 
and wine and withdraw. The stranger entered with a heavy 
stride; his gigantic form was cased in armour, and his bearing 
was bold, commanding, fierce and savage. Tothe courtesy of 
Oswald he returns a short answer—but laying aside part of his 
armour he turned to the genial board, and fed and drank 
without the slightest pledge of social reverence. Oswald paced 
the room in feverish agony to learn the news which Bertram 
brought; but fear and shame would not allow him frankly to de- 
mand it, and he endeavoured to lure it out of his sullen guest un- 
asked. To the question of Oswald whether a field had been 
fought, Bertram detailed the battle on Marston heath, between the 
troops of the parliament, and those of the king, and said, that 
when he left the fight, Rupert was routing the army of the com- 
mons. ‘To this intelligence Oswald feigned sorrow, while joy 
was in his eye;—and must I, said he, dew the tomb of a friend, 
or is he dead whom thou knowest I hate the most. If thou 
wouldst know aught of friend or foe, replied Bertram, ask it 
in simple terms, and thou shalt receive a soldier’s answer. The 
wrath of Oswald now suppressed his art—wretch, said he, hast 
thou paid thy bloody debt—does Philip of Mortham live? The 
soldier springing from his seat, seized Oswald’s hand, and ex- 
claimed, Now Oswald Wycliffe, thou playest thy genuine part; 
now thou art worthy, like me, to roama buccaneer. What reck- 
est thou of either cause if thou possess Mortham’s wealth and 
lands? Yes, he is dead, for when Rupert thundered on our flank, 
it was then amidst tumult smoke and strife, I fired, and Mor- 
tham, steed and rider fell. The reward I demand for this deed, 
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is, that thou bestow upon me the wealth which Mortham ac- 
quired in his Indian wars, and which is hoarded in the caverns 
of his castle. Thou, as heir, will inherit his lands, and I take 
the gold and the jewels by the laws of the buccaneers—come 
thou along, for without thy presence I shall not be admitted. 
Oswald hesitated—he was awed by the ruffian; he feared to ac- 
company him, and even grudged him the mighty prize. He 
said that his charge would not then allow of his absence, but 
that Wilfrid, his only son, should accompany his friend. Bertram 
despised the excuse and accepted the substitute. Wilfrid was call- 
ed from his unpressed couch while pouring forth some sweet ver- 
ses tothe moon. Wilfrid was polluted by none of his father’s wick- 
edness; his heart was even too soft tocontend with the usual calami- 
ties of life. While his sire was blessed with numerous sons, his 
weakness was despised, but even then, he was the care and the 
joy of a fond mother. No frolic play of childhood ever gave 
elasticity to his blood, but hour after hour, he loved to ponder 
over the rich and varied lore of Shakspeare, to muse with the 
wisdom of Hamlet, or mingle his tears with the woes of Desde- 
mona. He was a minstrel, and possessed the art, “ unteachable, 
untaught.” Like other poets, he loved, and the object of his 
flame was the bright Matilda, the very dame his father desifn- 
ed him to wed. Buthe loved in vain, for the affections of Ma- 
tilda were placed upon Redmond, a youth of a more bold and gal- 
lant bearing, who had been brought up with her from child- 
hood, in her father’s house. This Matilda was the daughter of 
the knight of Rokeby, whose domains, like those of Oswald, 
bordered on the banks of the Tees. In the civil war which was 
then raging, Rokeby had joined his bands to the northern earls, 
while Mortham, to whom he was allied by the marriage of his 
sister, joined the opposite party under Fairfax; and Oswald 
held his towers for the commons, bound by a sympathy of wick- 
edness to wily Vane. 

Bertram did not wait to behold the splendid scenes which 
sun-rise shows from the heights of Bernard, but early took his 
way, with Wilfrid, along the southern banks of the Tees. They 
shunned the nearer path, and crossed the stream by the ancient 
bridge of Greta; but when Rokeby’s turrets gleamed upon their 
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sight, then, though Spencer himself had strayed by the side of 


Wilfrid, and had pointed out to him the luxuriant charms of the 
lovely glade through which they passed, he would have wasted 
his power in vain, for the eye of Wilfrid was fixed upon the dis- 
tant turret, whose lattice lighted the bower of Matilda. The 
travellers now abandoncd the open vale, and plunged intoa 
dark and narrow dell, whose gloom was peopled with the spec- 
tres of superstition. In this dismal glen, Bertram affirmed he 
beheld a form which appeared to dog their way, and before Wil- 
frid could rouse himself to a reply, he shouted and sprung for- 
ward with his sword, and pursued the object, over rock, wood, 
stream and cliff, at the imminent peril of his life. Wilfrid by a 
safer circuit attained the height, and found Bertram pondering 
by a tomb which stood a short distance from the silent hall of 
Mortham. “ It vanished like a flitting ghost behind this tomb,” 
said Bertram. Wilfrid despised his superstition, but inquired 
of him the form and show of the apparition. Bertram, uncon- 
scious what he spoke, replied, that it was Mortham’s form—his 
Shape, his mein-—his morion, with the plume of red—it was 
Mortham just as he slew him in the fight. Thou slew him?— 
thou—demands Wilfrid. Yes, I slew him, replied the haughty 
ruffian with a start—I had forgot, strippling, that thou knewest 
not of the conspiracy, but I shail never deny a deed which I 
have done—it was by this hand that Mortham died. Wilfrid, 
the gentle Wilirid, in his fragile form nourished one brave spark 
of noble fire, and when injustice made that spark blaze forth, his 
blood beat high, his hand waxed strong, and he rose superior to 
his frame. This generous temperament now came in the full cur- 
rent of his blood. On Bertram he laid a desperate hand, drew 
his sword, and called upon the attendants of Mortham to arouse 
and arrest the murderer of their lord. Bertram was fixed a mo- 
ment, as by a spell, but when he felt the feeble stroke of Wilfrid 
the fiend within him awoke, and his blade was raised to end both 
the love and the woes of Wilfrid, when a warlike form pre- 
sented his sheathed rapier, parries the descending blow and steps 
between the combatants. This was Mortham, and with a mo- 
narch’s voice he forbid the battle, and motioned Bertram from his 
presence. The yillain sullenly retires, and the tramp of steeds 
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being heard, the warrior, warning Wilfrid to tell none that Mor- 
tham lived, plunged into the shade. The words were still ring- 
ing in Wilfrid’s ear when his father rode up at the head of a gal- 
lant band of horsemen. 

We shall stop here, forit is a dull work toconvert poetry 
into prose. We the more willingly do this, because, any 
observations we might have otherwise been induced to make 
on the fable, have been precluded by the able and acute remarks 
to be found on this department of Rokeby in our last number. 

Bertram is the form which strikes the eye most prominently 
on the canvas—he is the connecting principle of the piece, and 
that which gives unity to the other figures of the poem, which 
are grouped around him. The character is vigorously executed, 
but we confess that it is not a character to our taste. He isa 
bad fellow, and no one chooses to be pestered with bad company 
for any length of time. His sphere of action, then, is so eccen- 
tric, that sympathy with him is more a matter of fancy than of 
feeling. Such characters, too are not of difficult performance. 
Strong unmixed passion, like the outline of a bold face, is struck 
off easily, because it is course, but the skill of an artist is dis- 
covered in catching the likeness of a countenance more remark- 
able for its expression than its contour. Bertram has been com- 
pared with Roderick Dhu. Both the characters are nobly drawn; 
but Roderick could love Ellen, and had a frank and noble gene- 
rosity—sentiments which were strangers to the bosom of Ber- 
tram. We therefore think Roderick superior to Bertram, for the 
same reason that Pliny asserts that the Laocoon is superior to 
the Apollo Belvidere, not for being finer proportioned, but be- 
cause it has a greater variety of expression. 

Edmund is also a vicious character, but he possesses a high 
interest, for we sometimes encounter such persons in our inter- 
course with the world. He is a youth of that undecisive com- 
plexion, who has-not hardihood enough for a villain, nor virtue 
enough for an honest man—one in whom strong passions have 
obtained the ascendant of strong parts, whose talents for want of 
a higher range, exert themselves in feats of low ambition, but 
who, amidst the uproar of wickedness is perpetually casting back. 
a mournful glance to the days of his innocence. This assem- 
blage of qualities, forms a character, which requires a discrimi- 
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- nating eye and a skilful hand, accurately to,delineate. Mr. Scott 


has successfully accomplished it, and we know of nothing similar 
to it in his works. 

Of Mortham, Matilda and Redmond, we shall say but little. It 
is impossible to get a full view of Mortham-—through the whole 
poem he does nothing but groan and vanish. Matilda is the sis- 


ter of Ellen, 
« Facies non una duabus, 
Nec diversa tamen: qualem decet esse sorrorum.” 

The character is well drawn and well supported. She has 
the same happy union of feminine softness and steadfast resolu- 
tion which charmed us in Ellen. But we can never forget her 
discourteous treatment to Wilfrid when he bore her from the 
flaming castle: and that boarding-school eagerness for marriage, 
which joined her to Redmond before the sod was green upon the 
grave of Wilfrid, might have been exceedingly natural in Nan- 
cy Article, the daughter of the marriage broker, but it defaces 
the purity of the soft, the thoughtful, the melancholy Matilda. 
These shades make Matilda,in comparison with the “ Lady of the 
Lake,” appear 

* Less fair, 
Less winning soft, less amiably mild, 
Than that smooth watery image.” 

Redmond is fashioned in the same mould with those other 
sprightly lovers of Mr. Scott, De Wilton, and Malcome Graeme. 
He is a promising, debonnaire lad, of great generosity and dash- 
ing courage; on one occasion, he, indeed, speaks very prettily, 
but his principal qualifications are, “ to bestride a steed, and to 
wield a brand.” 

It is the character of Wilfrid we delight to contemplate.— 
Scott has here exceeded himself, and we know of nothing sur- 
passing it in the whole range of poetry. A lettered youth tinctur- 
ed with the melancholy of genius, and the victim of a fruitless 
passion—possessed of a mind of too high a pitch for the tones of 
ordinary life, with a romantic fancy which is perpetually war- 
ing with the alletments of its condition, and shattering the feeble 
tenement which confines its range. This contest between love 
and generosity, between fancy and reason, between a vigorous 
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mind and a fragile body, Scott has delineated with force and pa- 
thetic beauty; and reminds us strongly of those characters, on 
which Rousseau delighted to expend his enchanting tenderness 
and delicious colouring. Behold the picture drawn at lengthi=- 


Nought of his sire’s ungenerous part 
Polluted Wilfrid’s gentle heart; 

A heart, too soft from early life 

To hold with fortune needful strife. 

His sire, while yet a hardier race 

Of numerous sons were Wycliffe’s grace, 
On Wilfrid set contemptuous brand, 

For feeble heart and forceless hand; 

But a fond mother’s care and joy 

Were centred in her sickly boy. 

No touch of childhood’s frolic mood 
Showed the elastic spring of blood; 
Hour after hour he loved to pore 

On Shakspeare’s rich and varied lore, 
But turned from martial scenes and light, 
From Falstaff’s feats and Perey’s fight, 
To ponder Jaques’ moral strain, 

And muse with Hamlet, wise in vain; 
And weep himself to soft repose 

O’er gentle Desdemona’s woes. 


{n youth, he sought not pleasures found 
By youth in horse, and hawk, and hound, 
But loved the quiet joys that wake 

By lonely stream and silent lake; 

{n Deepdale’s solitude to lie, 

Where all is cliff, and copse, and sky; 
To climb Cateastle’s dizzy peak, 

Or lone Pendragon’s mound to seek. 
Such was his wont; and there his dream 
Soared on some wild fantastic theme, 
Of faithful love, or ceaseless Spring, 
Till Contemplation’s wearied wing 

The enthusiast could no more sustain, 
And sad he sunk to earth again. 


He loved—as many a lay can tell, 
Preserved in Stanmore’s lonely dell; 
For his was minstrel’s skill, he caught 
The art unteaehable, untaught; 
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He loved—-his soul did nature frame 
For love, and fancy nursed the flame; 
Vainly he loved—for seldom swain 
Of such soft mould is loved again; 
Silent he loved—in every gaze 

Was passion, friendship in his phrase. 
So mused his life away—till died 

His brethren all, their father’s pride. 
Wilfrid is now the only heir 

Of all his stratagems and care, 

And destined, darkling, to pursue 
Ambition’s maze by Oswald’s clue. 


Wilfrid must love and woo the bright 
Matilda, heir of Rokeby’s knight. 

To love her was an easy hest, 

The secret empress of his breast; 

To woo her was a harder task 

To one that durst not hope or ask; 

Vet all Matilda could, she gave 

In pity to her gentle slave; 

Friendship, esteem, and fair regard, 
And praise, the puet’s best reward! 
She read the tales his taste approved, 
And sung the lays he framed or loved; 
Yet, loth to nurse the fatal flame 

Of hopeless love in friendship’s name, 
In kind caprice she oft withdrew 

The favouring glance to friendship due, 
Then grieved to see her yvictim’s pain, 
And gave the dangerous smiles again. : 


The following lines are exquisitely beautiful; and the song 
which concludes them, has somewhere about it that soft melan- 
choly of genius, which, like the vagrant grace of a fine counte- 
nance, you feel in your heart, though it eludes detection: — 


More wouldst thou know—yon tower survey, 
Yon couch unpressed since parting day, 

Yon untrimmed lamp, whose yellow gleam 
Is mingling with the cold moon-beam, 

And yon thin form!—the hectic red 

On his pale cheek unequal spread; 

The head reclined, the loosened hair, 

The limbs relaxed, the mournful air.— 
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See, he looks up;—a woful smile 
Lightens his wo-worn’ cheek awhile,— 
*Tis Fancy wakes some idle thought, 
To gild the ruin she has wrought; 
For, like the bat of Indian brakes, 
Her pinion fans the wound she makes, 
And, soothing thus the dreamer’s pain, 
She drinks his life-blood from the vein. 
Now to the lattice turn his eyes, 

Vain hope! to see the sun arise. 

The moon with clouds is still o’ereast, 
Still howls by fits the stormy blast; 
Another hour must wear away, 

Ere the east kindle into day, 

And, hark! to waste that weary hour, 
He tries the minstrel’s magic power. 


SONG.—TO THE MOON. 


Hail to thy cold and clouded beam, 
Pale pilgrim of the troubled sky! 

Hail, though the mists that o’er thee stream 
Lend to thy brow their sullen dye! 

How should thy pure and peaceful eye 
Untroubled view our scenes below, 

Or how a tearless beam supply 
To light a world of war and wo! 


Fair Queen! I will not blame thee now, 
As once by Greta’s fairy side; 
Each little cloud that dimmed thy brow 
Did then an angel’s beauty hide. 
And of the shades I then could chide, 
Still are the thoughts to memory dear, 
For, while a softer strain I tried, 
They hid my blush, and calmed my fear. 


Then did I swear thy ray serene 
Was formed to light some lonely dell, 

By two fond lovers only seen, 
Reflected from the ehrystal well; 

Or sleeping on their mossy cell, 
Or quivering on the lattice bright 

Or glancing on their couch to tell 

Hew swiftly wanes the summer night 
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Hl " bleness, on the unconscious avowal of Bertram, that he had slain 


Mortham. He exclaims:— 


¥ —“ Thou slay him?”—thou?—With conscious start 
{ | He heard, then manned his haughty heart.— 
—*“TI slew him?—I! I had forgot, 

U Thou, strippling, knewest not of the plot. 

But it is spoken—nor will I 

Deed done, or spoken word, deny. 

t I siew him, I! for thankless pride; 

i) ’T was by this hand that Mortham died.” 


| Wilfrid, of gentle hand and heart, 
1 Averse to every, active part, 


i But most averse to martial broil, 


From danger shrunk, and turned from toil; 


i Yet the meek lover of the lyre 
i Nursed one brave spark of noble fire; 


Against injustice, fraud, or wrong, 

His blood beat high, his hand waxed stronig. 

Not his the nerves that could sustain Pe 
Unshaken, danger, toil, and pain; - 
But when that spark blazed forth to flame, 
He rose superior to his frame. 

And now it came, that generous mood; 
And, in full current of his blood, 

On Bertram he laid desperate hand, 
Placed firm his foot, and drew his brand 

‘¢ Should every fiend to whom thou'rt sold, 
Rise in thine aid, [keep my hold.— 
Arouse there, ho! take spear and sword! 
Attach the murderer of your lord!” 


A moment, fixed as by a spell, 
Stood Bertram—it seemed miracle, 


a) That one so feeble, soft, and tame, 


: Set grasp on warlike Risingham. 
But when he felt a feeble stroke, 
The fiend within the ruffian woke! 
To wrench the sword from Wilfrid’s hend 
To dash him headlong on the sand, 
Was but one moment’s work—one mere, 
Had drenched the blade in Wilfrid’s gore; 
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But, in the instant it arose, 

To end his life, his love, his woes, 

A warlike form, that marked the scene, 
Presents his rapier sheathed between. 


We can afford no more space to Wilfrid, except the follow- 
ing lines, and his song of the * Cypress Wreath.” The song is 
pretty, and highly characteristical. We judge it will be often 
quoted and often sung—but we do not think so well of it as the 
one we have already inserted. It has in it too much ofthe com- 
mon places of poetry, and is not so highly finished as Collins’s 
“ Ode to Fideliz,” on the same subject:— 


The blood left Wilfrid’s ashen cheek; 
Matilda sees, and hastes to speak,.— 

“* Happy in friendship’s ready aid, 

Let all my murmurs here be staid! 

And Rokeby’s maiden will not part 

From Rokeby’s hall with moody heart. 
This night at least, for Rokeby’s fame 
The hospitable hearth shall flame, 

And, ere its native heir retire, 

Find for the wanderer rest and fire, 
While this poor harper, by the blaze, 
Recounts the tale of other days. 

Bid Harpool ope the door with speed, 
Admit him, and relieve each need.— 
Meantime, kind Wycliffe, wilt thou try 
Thy minstrel skill?’—nay, no reply—- 
And look not sad!—-I guess thy thought, 
Thy verse with laurels would be bought, 
And poor Matilda, landless now, 

Has not a garland for thy brow. 

True, I must leave sweet Rokeby’s glades, 
Nor wander more in Greta’s shades, 

But sure, no rigid jailor, thou 

Wilt a short prison-walk allow, 

Where summer flowers grow wild at will, 
On Marwood chace and Toller-hill; 
Then holly green and lily gay 

Shail twine in guerdon of thy lay.”’~- 

The mournful youth, a space aside 

To tune Matilda’s harp applied; 
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And then a low sad descant rung, 
As prelude to the lay he sung. 


THE CYPRESS WREATH. 


O lady, twine no wreath for me, 

Or twine it of the cypress tree! 

Too lively glow the lilies light, 

The varnished holly’s all too bright, 
The may-flower and the eglantine 
May shade a brow less sad than mine: 
But, lady, weave no wreath for me, 
Or weave it of the cypress tree! 


Let dimpled Mirth his temples twine 
With tendrils of the laughing vine; 
The manly oak, the pensive yew, 
To patriot and to sage be due; 

The myrtle bough bids lovers live, 
But that Matilda will not give; 
Then, lady, twine no wreath for me, 
Or twine it of the cypress tree! 


Let merry England proudly rear 

Her blended roses, bought so dear; 

Let Albin bind her bonnet blue 

With heath and hare-bell dipped in dew; 
On favoured Erin’s crest be seen 

The flower she loves of emerald green— 
Rut, lady, twine no wreath for me, 

Or twine it of the cypress tree. 


Strike the wild harp, while maids prepare 
The ivy meet for minstrel’s hair; 

And, while his crown of laurel leaves 
With bloody hand the victor weaves, 
Let the loud trump his triumph tell; 

But when you hear the passing bell, 
Then, lady, twine a wreath for me, 
And twine it of the cypress tree. 


Yes! twine for me the cypress bough; 
But, O Matilda, twine not now; 

Stay till a few brief months are past, 
And I have looked and loved my last; 
When villagers my shroud bestrew 
With pansies, rosemary, and rue,— 
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Then, lady, weave a wreath for me, 
And weave it of the cypress tree. 


We have already mentioned that the character of Edmund is 
anew character for Scott. We here insert it, and the more 
willingly, as it gives us an opportunity of introducing Matilda 
to the reader:— 


The Harper came:—in youth’s first prime 
Himself; in mode of olden time 

His garb was fashioned, to express 

The ancient English minstrel’s dress, 

A seemly gown of Kendal green, 

With gorget closed of silver sheen; 

His harp in silken scarf was slung, 

And by his side an anlace hung. 

Tt seem’d some masquer’s quaint array, 
For revel or for holiday. 


; He made obeisance, with a free 
Yet studied air of courtesy. 
Each look and accent, framed to please, 
Seemed to affect a playful ease; 
His face was of that doubtful kind, 
That wins the eye, but not the mind; 
Yet harsh it seemed to deem amiss 
Of brow so young and smooth as this. 
His was the subtle look and sly, 
That, spying all, seems nought to spy; 
Round all the group his glances stole, 
Unmarked themselves, to mark the whole. 
Yet sunk beneath Matilda’s look, 
Nor could the eye of Redmond brook 
To the suspicious, or the old, 
Subtie and dangerous and bold 
Had seemed this self-invited guest; 
But young our lovers,—and the rest 
Wrap’d in their sorrow and their fear 
At parting of their mistress dear, 
Tear-blinded to the castle hall, 
Game as to bear her funeral pall. 


While thus Matilda’s lay was heard, 
A thousand thoughts in Edmund stirred. 
In peasant life he might have known 
As fair a face, as sweet a tone; 
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But village notes could ne’er supply 

That rich and varied melody, 

And ne’er in cottage maid was seen 

The easy dignity of mien, 

Claiming respect yet waving state, 

That marks the daughters of the great. 
Yet not, perchance, had these alone 

His scheme of purposed guilt o’erthrown; 
But, while her energy of mind 

Superior rose to griefs combined, 
Lending its kindling to her eye, 

Giving her form new majesty,— 

To Edmund’s thought Matilda seemed 
The very object he had dreamed, 

When, long ere guilt his soul had known, 
In Winston bowers he mused alone, 
‘Taxing his fancy to combine 

The face, the air, the voice divine, 

Of some fair princess of romance, 

Who claims the aid of hero’s lance. 


«* Such was my vision!” Edmund thought 
** And have I, then, the ruin wrought 

Of such a maid, that fancy ne’er 

In fairest vision formed her peer? 

Was it my hand, that could unclose 

‘The postern to her ruthless foes? 


~ Foes, lost to honour, law, and faith 


Their kindest mercy sudden death: 
Have I done this? I! who have swore, 
That if the globe such angel bore, 

I would have traced its circle broad P 

To kiss the ground on which she trod!— 
And now~—-O! would that earth would rive, 
And close upon me while alive! — 
Is there no hope? is all then lost?—- 
Bertram’s already on his post! 

Even now, beside the hall’s arched door, 
I saw his shadow cross the floor! 

He was to wait my signal strain— 

A little respite thus we gain.” 


ij For the memory of our sentimental readers we quote the fol- 
Hk lewing passages; for Scott is exceedingly felicitous in making 
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the resemblances between the appearances of nature and the 
feelings of the heart:— 
The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows, 
Is like the dewdrop on the rose; 
When next the summer breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry. 
Won by their care, the orphan child 
Soon on his new protectors smiled, 
With dimpled cheek and eye so fair, 
Through his thick curls of flaxen hair. 
But blithest laughed that cheek and eye, 
When Rokeby’s little maid was nigh. 


When lovers meet in adverse hour, 

Tis liké a sun-glimpse through a shower, 
A watry ray an instant seen 

The darkly closing clouds between. 

As Redmond on the turf reclined, 

The past and present filled his mind. 


We should not be forgiven were we to omit the mention of 
Mr. Scott’s singular power of describing rural scenery. Pure 
description was always uninteresting, from James Thomson’s 
to Mrs. Radcliffe’s; because it is an attempt to accomplish by 
language what language can never achieve. But Scott abounds 
in descriptions, and descriptions of the most picturesque beauty, 
and the highest interest. The secret of this interest in Scott is 
to be discovered in the reason why we derive exquisite delight 
from any scene; he animates the picture by some moral reflec- 
tion—some metaphor drawn from animated life—some view of 
character—some legend which sanctifies the place: 


* Knitting as with a moral band 
The native legend with the land.” 


The present work does not afford examples of as finished 
descriptions as his former works, but the following will illus- 
trate our meaning: 


“* The open vale is soon past o’er, 
Rokeby, though nigh, is seen no more; 
Sinking ’mid Greta’s thickest deep, 

A wild and darker course they keep, 
E 
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A stern and lone, yet lovely road, 
As e’er the foot of minstrel trode! 
Broad shadows o’er their passage fell, 
H Deeper and narrower grew the dell; 
a, It seemed some mountain rent and riven, 
9 ; A channel for the stream had given, 
{ | So high the cliffs of limestone gray 
Bi Hung beetling o’er the torrent’s way, 
Yielding, along their rugged base, 
‘ A flinty footpath’s niggard pace, 
| 4 Where he, who winds ’twixt rock and wave. 


ABS 


| May hear the headlong torrent rave, 
rik And like a steed in frantic fit, 
| | That flings the froth from curb and bif, 
May view her chafe her waves to spray, 
i tt O’er every rock that bars her way, 
. 5 Till foam-globes on her eddies ride, 
Lia Thick as the schemes of human pride, 
i; That down life’s current drive amain, 

As frail, as frothy, and as vain! 





The cliffs, that rear the haughty head 
High o’er the riyer’s darksome bed, 
Were now all naked, wild and gray, 
Now waving all with greenwood spray; 
Here trees to every crevice clung, 

And o’er the dell their branches hung; 
And there, all splintered and uneven, 
The shivered rocks ascend to heaven: 
Oft, too, the ivy swathed their breast, 
And wreathed its garland round their erest. 
Or from the spires bade loosely flare 
bi Its tendrils in the middle air. 
| As pennons wont to wave of old 

Hi O’er the high feast of baron bold, 

f When revelled loud the feudal rout, 
i And the arched halls returned their shour, 
_ Such and more wild is Greta’s roar, 

And such the echoes from her shore, 


ee 


us And so the ivied banners gleam, 
a Waved wildly o’er the brawling stream. 


Hh We stop here with our quotations: other passages, equally 
striking, might easily have been cited; but these are sufficient to 
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support and illustrate our remarks; and the poem itself is, pro- 
bably, in the hands of most of our readers. 

The sweetest of the poetry is in the first canto. There are 
some vigorous passages in the second; but the poet seems to be 
labouring, and fills up his spaces with extraneous matter. The 
beginning of the third is interesting, although the chase of Ber- 
trand occupies too large a portion for its importance; and in the 
latter part, the reader is restless that so much powerful poetry 
is lavished on such worthless subjects. There is a delightful 
amenity diffused over the commencement of the fourth, which 
continues till the introduction of the history of O’Neal, which 
is disgustingly abrupt; there is then some nampy pampy about 
the baby loves of Redmond and Matilda: and the story of the re- 
mainder is badly complicated. The fifth canto, we are inclined 
to think, will be the most popular. It has various kinds of me- 
rits, and suited to various descriptions of persons. The land- 
scape in the beginning is designed in an exquisite taste: the 
conference of the lovers is full of generosity and feeling: the 
music-men will pounce, with eagerness, upon the songs: and eve- 
ry one must be agitated by that rapid, moying, tumultuous scene 
which concludes the canto; and in the description of. which 
scenes Scott so eminently excels. Three days elapse between 
the end of the fifth and the beginning of the sixth canto. A 
poet, skilful in the construction of a fable, would have filled up 
this space by some agreeable underplot. But when the per- 
sonages are brought upon the field, they move forward with a 
vigorous impetuosity; and amidst bustle and uproar, but not con- 
fusion, the poem concludes well, although not so gracefully as 
in the “Lady of the Lake.” It is one of the excellencies of 
Scott that he does not, like a common poet, fatigue his reader 
with the detail of those events which the imagination, of itself, 
can body forth; neither does he minutely display all the possi- 
ble varieties of feeling which the situation of his characters would 
naturally excite; and, in this view, the elisions, occasioned by 
thedramatic form of his composition, have their charm, by perpe- 
tually calling for aid upon the reader’s mind,and thus keeping his 
power in unremitting activity. Scott, through the whole of his 
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poem, has not deviated into any wildness of versification, but 
has adopted the regular stanza which he first used in the apo- 
logues of the Minstrel of the Law, whose grace and beauty ob- 
tained the approbation of every critic. 

The general defects of Rokeby we have already detailed; and 
it would be tedious to enumerate the various marks of negli- 
gence which appear throughout the work. 

There is in Rokeby not so vast a profusion of Runic words, 
and hard names, as in his former works. But we sometimes 


meet with such lines as 








*¢ Slieve-Donard wild and Clandebray;” 


and sometimes with such couplets as 


* Of Gilbert Griffinson the tale 
“* Goes, and of gallant Peter Dale.” 


Surely such couplets as this would disgrace any poem sub- 
sequent to “ Sir Tristram.” 

We have reserved to the last, a few observations on that uni- 
versal exclamation which meets our ears—‘ how similar is 
Rokeby, in all its elements, to the other poems of Mr. Scott.” 
He is a man who possesses a mind of vast reach, and every 
attribute of a poet: in fancy, in taste, in power of language, in 
quick and delicate conception, is superior to any living bard, ex- 
cept it be Campbell. Over these gifts he has a ready exercise: 
he is conscious that they will prevent him from writing any thing 
contemptible; and we know he may plead for his precipi- 
tance, and want of variety, the high offers of his booksellers. 
But he should remember, that there is something due to his 
own fame as well as to his fortune. The advice of Evander, 
when applied to Mr. Scott, is as requisite to form a great poet 


as it was to form a great hero: 
** Aude, hospes contemnere opes; et te quoque dignum, 
Finge Deo.” 


With the “ Lady of the Lake” Mr. Scott attained the sum- 
mit of his reputation. If chivalry was not novel, it was not ex- 
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hausted; and policy should have whispered to him not to hazard 
his glory presumptuously in the same field. In that production 
he had given adherence to his story; he had symmetrized his 
versification; he had presented us gallantry without guile, cour- 
tesy without rudeness, a view of feudal manners without Any 
shocking absurdities, and, what he had never produced before, a 
female character, in which sweetness and dignity were mixed 
together with the most perfect nature. Three years have 
scarcely elapsed, part of which was consumed on another work, 
and we have again another poem of nearly the same age, the 
same character, the same style of composition. This facility of wri- 
ting we fear willbe his ruin; for we cannot forbear regarding himas 
a spendthrift, who is destroying himself by foolishly squandering 
those rich endowments, which, if judicially applied, would form 
his support and ornament. The public, we are persuaded, will not 
patiently bear many more of these chivalric romances; and should 
Mr. Scott again strike his lyre to the same note, if the music be 
not adorned with richer melodies than that which is now ring- 
ing on our ears, we cannot say that the old age of the minstrel 
will be despised, but we can predict, without any vast power of 
prophecy, that he will never rise to his fine estate. 


** Qui propter amare senectz 
Pondera despicitur, nec quo prius ordine regnat.’* 
Ovid. 


Let him then task his invention, draw out his powers upon 
another field, restrain his unfortunate facility at composition, 
erect to himself a noble name of noble materials; remembering, 
that a monument of marble is more honourable than a moun- 


tain of rubish. 
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NAVAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Sketches of the Naval History of the United States, from the commencement 
of the Revolutionary War to the present time; containing detailed ac- 
counts of all the interesting actions of the public vessels of the United 
States, and of privateers; and an historical view of the policy and acts of 
the United States government relative to the naval establishment: like- 
wise an appendix, wherein the chief part of the important documents con- 
cerning the navy are collected. By Thomas Clark, U.S. topographical 
engineer. pp. 320.—1813. 


* Tuts is avery interesting collection of facts and documents, 
no where else to be found in so convenient a form, on the most 
important subject which now engrosses the attention of the 
American people. The naval history of this country is a 
theme on which we all dwell with peculiar pleasure, since our 
national pride cannot fail to receive its highest gratification from 
a series of brilliant and daring achievements. The author of 
the present work has therefore rendered a useful service, by en- 
abling the public at large to become more familiar with our naval 
annals. As a literary production the work has not much pretension. 
The arrangement of the materials is not, we think, judicious; 
the narration is too much broken by an unnecessary division into 
particular periods, and there is a general want of perspicuity, 
which renders the volume less agreeable than more leisure on 
the part of the author might easily have rendered it. But these 
faults are in a great degree repaired by the diligence of the 
author, who has collected a number of highly curious particu- 
lars, which had been almost forgotten since the revolution, 
some of which we shall extract for the information of our rea- 
ders. 

The first formation and exploits of the American navy arc 
thus mentioned: 


The attention of the general congress was at an carly period 
of the war turned to the formation ofa navy. On the 13th of 
December, 1775, they determined to have thirteen frigates built, 
namely; five of 32 guns, five of 28, and three of 24. On the 234 
of March, 1776, they issued letters of marque and reprisal against 
the enemies ofthe United States colonies. At the close of the 
vear 1775 Congress commissioned several vessels, and appoint- 
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ed Ezekiel Hopkins to command them. This small fleet was 
fitted out in the Delaware; and consisted of the Alfred, commo- 
dore Hopkins, 30 guns and 300 men; the Columbus, Whipple, 
28 guns and 300 men; the Andrew Doria, Biddle, .16 guns and 
200 men; the Sebastian Cabot, Hopkins, jun. 14 guns and 200 
men; and the Providence, Hazard, 12 guns and 150 men. It was 
at first contemplated to send this squadron against lord Dun- 
more, who was then committing great depredations along the 
coast of Virginia; but before the fleet was prepared to sail, the 
navigation of the Delaware was suspended by ice: On the 
opening of the river the ships dropped down; and on the 17th of 
February, 1776, they left cape Henlopen. The commodore, 
judging it improper to remain on the coast, appointed Abacco, 
one of the Bahama islands, a rendezvous for the fleet. Here the 
commodore was informed that at New Providence there was a 
considerable quantity of military stores, and that the place was 
not prepared to resist an attack. He resolved to make an at- 
tempt against it. For this purpose the marines of the fleet, 
amounting to upwards of two hundred, under the command of 
captain Nicholas, were landed on the east end of the island, 
without any opposition from the terrified inhabitants. As soon 
as the captain had formed his men, he marched forward to at- 
tack the fort between the town and the landing. The garrison 
after firing a few rounds, spiked their cannon and retired. On 
the next day the Americans marched to the town, of which they 
took possession without meeting any opposition. Here they 
found forty cannons loaded, fifteen brass mortars and a great 
quantity of shot and shells: but the principal object of their ex- 
pedition, 150 barrels of powder, had been removed by the go- 
vernor. The governor and lieutenant governor were carried 
off as prisoners by the commodore. 


The establishment was soon enlarged, and the following re- 
solution of congress will give the situation of the navy at the 
latter end of the year 1776: 


Resolved, that the rank of the captains be as follows: viz. 1. 
James Nicholson, of the Virginia, of twenty-eight guns, 2. John 
Manly, of the Hancock, of thirty-two guns, 3. Hector M‘Neil of 
the Boston, of twenty-four guns, 4. Dudley Saltonstall, of the 
Trumbull, of twenty-eight guns, 5. Nicholas Biddle, of the Ran- 
dolph of thirty-two guns, 6. Thomas Thompson, of the Raleigh, 
of thirty-two guns, 7. John Barry, of the Effingham, of twenty- 
eight guns, 8) Thomas Reed, of the Washington, of thirty-twe 
guns, 9. Thomas Grennall of the Congress, of twenty-eight guns, 
10. Charles Alexander of the Delaware, of twenty-four guns, 11 
Lambert Wickes, of the Reprisal, of sixteen guns, 12. Abraham 
Whipple, of the Proyidencé, of twenty-eight guns, 13. John Hop- 
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Montgomery, of twenty-four guns, 15. William Hallock, of the 
Lexington, of sixteen guns, 16. Hoysted Hacker, of the Ham- 
den, of — guns, 17. Isaiah Robinson, of the Andrew Doria, of 
fourteen g :as, 18. John Paul Jones, of the Providence, of twelve 
euns, 19. James Josiah, of the , of — guns, 20. Elisha 
Hinman, of the Alfred, of twenty-eight guns, 21. Joseph Olney, 
of the Cabot, of sixteen guns, 22. James Robinson, of the Sa- 
chem, of ten guns, 23. John Young, of the Independence, of ten 
runs, 24. Elisha Warner, of the Fly, of — guns, Lieutcnant Bald- 
win, of the Wasp, of eight guns, lieutenant Albertson, of the 
Musquito, of four guns. 





The different naval engagements during the war are particu- 
larly described by the author, who adds some interesting parti- 
culars of the activity of the American privateers: 


The success of American privateers during the year 1777, 
inthe capture of English merchantmen, was extremely great. 
Their daring spirit and boldness was unparalleled. Their en- 
terprises were no longer confined to the American seas. The 


coasts of Europe were now covered withthem. The shores of 


Great Britain were insulted by these privateers, in a manner 
their hardiest enemies had never dared to attempt. Even the 
coasting trade of Ireland was rendered insecure. Into so great 
a state of alarm were the linen merchants thrown, that they pe- 
titioned for, and obtained a convoy for the linen ships between 
Newry and Dublin, and Dublin and England. This was a cir- 
cumstance before unheard of. The British merchants were 
forced to adopt the mortifying expedient, of chartering foreign 
vessels, particularly French, to transport English goods to the 
continent of Europe. Thus was the immense naval force oi 
Great Britain rendered incompetent fully to protect her own 
shipping, by the privateers of a country that possessed not a sin- 
gle sail of the line, and that had been only a year in existence as 
a nation. 

The countenance given to American privateers by the French 
court alarmed the English ministry. The General Mifflin pri- 
vateer had committed great depredations along the English 
coasts. On entering the port of Brest, she saluted the French 
admiral. After the deliberation of an hour and a half, the admi- 
ral returned the salute in form, as to the vessel of a sovereign 
and independent state. Lord Stormont, the British ambassador 
at the court of Versailles, was much irritated at the conduct of 
the French. He threatened to return to London, if they should 
continue thus to countenance the Americans. In consequence 
of his representations, an order was issued, requiring all Ameri- 
can vessels to leave the ports of France. Notwithstanding this 
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order was positive, yet so many evasions were practised, and the 
execution of it was so relaxed, that the American ships still con- 
tinued to frequent the French ports, and to equip and refit in 
them. 

The English West India islands, in particular, continued to 
feel the severe effects of the American system of privateering. 
It is estimated that the number of English vessels, employed in 
the West India trade, captured by American cruisers, amounted 
on the Jst of February, 1777, to 250 sail; andthe value of their 
cargoes to about $10,000,000. In the course of one week, 14 
English vessels were carried into Martinico. So overstocked 
was the market of this island by these privateers, that English 
silk stockings, which usually sold for two and three dollars, were 
disposed of for one dollar. Sailors went from door to door, of- 
fering their prize goods for sale. Nor could they dispose of 
Irish linen for more than two dollars per piece. Other goods 
sold at the same rate. Of a fleet of sixty vessels from Ireland, 
for the West Indies, thirty-five were captured by American pri- 
yateers. 

The number of English vessels captured by the Americans du- 
ring the year 1777, amounted to 467. Previous to the war, the 
English employed two hundred ships in the African trade. The 
cargo of each was valued at about 40,000 dollars; making together 
$8,000,000. At the close of the year 1777, only forty remained 
in that trade. So that this branch of commerce alone, suffered 
an annual diminution of $6,400,000.” 

‘“ An American privateer put into Beerhaven, in Ireland, for 
fresh provisions. She remained there about ten hours, paid for 
every thing she got, and departed in safety.” 

“ The Reprisal of 18 guns, captain Wickes, the Lexington 
of 16, Johnson, and the Dolphin of 10, Nicholson, after leaving 
Nantes, sailed round Ireland, and up the north channel. In the 
course of five days, they took 14 vessels; 110 prisoners were put 
on board the Crawford, one of the prizes, with permission to 
proceed to Whitehaven, and to dispose of the vessel as they 
thought proper.” 

Among the resolutions of Congress at this period, we observe 
one which might, we think, be very usefully adopted during the 
present war: 7 

On the 3d of October, 1776, the secret committee were em- 
powered to purchase, arm, and equip, a frigate and two cutters, 
in Europe. They were instructed to give orders to the said fri- 


gate to cruise in the British channel against the enemies of the 
United States. 
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After the revolutionary war, the navy appears to have been 
almost abandoned; for we are told, that 


The appropriations for defraying the expenses of the marine 
department during the year 1784, amounted only to thirty thou- 
sand dollars. 


The depredations of the Algerines first induced the govern- 
ment to have recourse to a naval establishment, in the year 
1794, when an act of congress authorised the building of four 
ships of forty-four guns, and two of thirty-six. The peace with 
Algiers was succeeded by the war with France, which occasi- 
oned a gradual increase of the marine, till 


The navy of the United States (says the author) during the 
years 1798 and 1799, amounted to six forty-four gun ships, 
three thirty-six, seven thirty-two, three twenty-four, seven twen- 
ty, four eighteen, and three fourteen. In all thirty-three ves- 
sels, besides a number of smaller vessels. 

During the years 1798, 1799 and 1800, there were four thou- 
sand able seamen in the navy of the United States, who, with 
the requisite number of ordinary seamen, would have been suf 
ficient to have manned eighteen sail of the line. 


The following are the details: 


Shifts of the United States’ Navy, 1798, 1799. 


Guns Years 
United States 44 commissioned and put in service 1798 
Constitution 44 1798 
Constellation 44 1798 
Congress, early 36 commissioned and put in service 1799 
President 44 1799 
Chesapeake 44, 1799 
Philadelphia 44 1799 
Newyork 36 1799 
Essex 32 1799 
John Adams 32 1799 
Adams 32 1799 
George Washington 32 . 1798 
Boston 32 1798 
General Greene 32 1798 
Insurgent 36 . 1799 
Ganges 32 1798 
Portsmouth 24 
Merimack as} 1798 
Connecticut 24 
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Guns Years 
Baltimore 20 1799 
Delaware 20 1798 
Maryland 20 
seauues 20 : 1799 
Herald 18 
Trumbull 20 i 1996 
Warren 20°) 
Montezuma 20 
Norfolk 18 
Richmond 18 
Augusta 18 e 1798 
Pickering 14 | 
Experiment 14 
Enterprise 14 J 
And a number of smaller vessels 1799 
In service in 1798, 


20 . 
1799, 30 : besides smaller vessels. 


The present war forms a new erain our maritime history 
not less brilliant than any which preceded it. The account of 
the different naval engagements since the declaration of war 
are given circumstantially by the author. These are so familiar 
that it is unnecessary todwellonthem. We shall therefore ex- 
tract only what relates to the present state of the navy: 


On the second of January, 1813, congress passed an act to 
increase the navy of the United States. It authorised the pre- 
sident, as soon as suitable materials could be procured therefor, 
to cause to be built, equipped, and employed, four ships to rate 
not less than seventy-four guns, and six ships to rate forty-four 
guns each. 

On the third of March, 1813, an act was passed supplemen- 
tary to the act for increasing the navy. It authorised the presi- 
dent to have six sloops of war built and equipped for service: 
also, such number of sloops of war, or other armed vessels, on 
the lakes, as the public service may require. 

For the building or procuring said vessels, and for the pay- 
ment of two hundred thousand dollars for vessels already pro- 
cured on the lakes, by direction of the president, the sum of nine 
hundred thousand dollars to be appropriated. 

The sum of one hundred thousand dollars to be appropriated 
for the purpose of establishing a dockyard, for repairing vessels 
of war, in such central and convenient place on the seaboard, as 
the president of the United States shall designate. 

The president to be authorised to contract for the building 
any of the six forty-four gun ships authorised by law; provided 
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that the building be under the inspection of an agent appointed 
by the secretary of the navy. 

On the third of March an act was passed to encourage the 
destruction of the armed vessels of war of the enemy. It allow- 
ed to any person who should destroy a British armed vessel of 
war, otherwise than by the armed or commissioned vessels of 
the United States, a bounty of the one half of the value of such 
vessel and cargo. Torpedoes, submarine instruments, or any 
other destructive machines whatever, to be used for this pur- 


pose. 
List of the Navy of the United States, May 1, 1813. 


FRIGATES. 
United States rate 44 guns 
Constitution 44 
President 44 
Macedonian 38 
Chesapeake 36 
Congress 36 
Constellation 36 
Essex 32 
Adams ‘ 32 
SHIPS. 
John Adams 24 
Louisiana 20 
Hornet 16 
BLOCK-SHIP. 
Alert 24 
BRIGS. 
Argus 16 
Siren 16 
Enterprise 12 
Troup 18 
| SCHOONERS. 
Ferret 8 
Nonsuch 8 
Carolina 14 
Asp — 
YACHT. 
Scorpion cme 


4 hired schooners at Baltimore. 
2 block-sloops at Philadelphia. 
12 barges. 


160 gunboats. 
Lake Ontario. 


Ship Madison 24 

Brig Oneida 18 
SC HOONERSe 

Governor Tompkins, Hamilton, 


Fair American, Ontario, 


* 
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Conquest, * Growler, 
Pert, Scourge, 
Julia, Elizabeth, 


Mary, bomb, 
And a twenty-four gun ship building. 
Lake Erie. 
SLOOPS. 
President, Growler, Eagle. 
4 gunboats, 
And 2 sloops of war building. 


The following information is contained in a letter from the 
secretary of the navy to a committee of congress: 


The following table will show the expense of building, and 
annual expense in service, of each rate: 


Rate. Expense of Building. Annual Expense. 
74 $3 33.000 $211,784 
60 270,000 140,000 _ 
50 225,000 115,214 
44 198,000 + 110,000 
36 162,000 102,000 
32 128,000 82,000 
20 70,000 50,202 


The distribution of prize money is thus directed by act of 
congress: 


The proceeds of all ships and vessels, and the gocds taken 
on board of them, which shall be adjudged good prize, shall, 
when of equal or superior force to the vessel or vessels making 
the capture, be the sole property of the captors; and when of 
inferior force, shall be divided equally between the United States 
and the officers and men making the capture. 

The prize money, belonging to the officers and men, shall be 
distributed in the following manner: 

I. To the commanding officers of fleets, squadrons, or single 
ships, three twentieths, of which the commanding officer of the 
fleet or squadron shall have one twentieth, if the prize be taken 
by a ship or vesselacting under his command, andthe command- 
er of single ships two twentieths; but where the prize is taken 
by a ship acting independently of such superior officer, the three 
twentieths shall belong to her commander. 

II. To sea lieutenants, captains of marines, and sailing mas- 
ters, two twentieths; but where there is a captain without a lieu- 
tenant of marines, these officers shall be entitled to two twen- 
tieths and one third of a twentieth, which third, in such case, 
Shall be deducted from the share of the officers mentioned in 
article No. III of this section. 
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Ill. To chaplains, lieutenants of marines, surgeons, pursers, 
boatswains, gunners, carpenters, and masters mates, two twen- 
tieths. 

IV. To midshipmen, surgeons mates, captains clerks, school- 
masters, boatswains mates, gunners mates, carpenters mates, 
ships stewards. sail makers, masters at arms, armourers, cock- 
swains, and coopers, three twentieths and an half. 

V. To gunners ycomen, boatswains yeomen, quarter mas- 
ters, quarter gunners, sail makers mates, serjeants and corporals 
of marines, drummers, fifers, and extra petty officers, two twen- 
tieths and an half. 

VI. To seamen, ordinary seamen, marines, and all other 
persons doing duty on board, seven twentieths. 

VII. Whenever one or more public ships or vessels are in 
sight at the time any one or more ships are taking a prize or 
prizes, they shall all share equally in the prize or prizes, accord- 
ing to the number of men and guns on board each ship in sight. 
No commander of a fleet or squadron shall be entitled to receive 
any share of prizes taken by vessels not under his immediate 
command; nor of such prizes as may have been taken by ships 
or vessels intended to be placed under his command, before they 
have acted under his immediate orders; nor shall a commander 
of a fleet or squadron, leaving the station where he had the com- 
mand, have any share in the prizes taken by ships left on such 
station, after he has gone out of the limits of his said command. 

A bounty shall be paid by the United States of twenty dollars, 
for each person on board any ship of an enemy at the com- 
mencement of an engagement, which shall be sunk or destroyed 
by any ship or vessel belonging to the United States, of equal 
or inferior force, the same to be divided among the officers and 
crew in the same manner as prize money. 

Every officer, seaman, or marine, disabled in the line of his 
duty, shali be entitled to receive for life, or during his disability, 
a pension from the United States, according to the nature and 
degree of his disability, not exceeding one half his monthly pay. 


‘The following calculation is interesting: 


Much having been said on the disparity of force between the 
American 44 gun frigates and the British 38, the rates of the 
Constitution and Guerriere, it will, perhaps, not be out of place 
here, to give a comparative view of the force of each. Both the 
American 44 gun ships and the British 38 gun ships are con- 
structed on the same principles, and their guns are placed in 
the same relative position, forming batteries of a similar nature. 
The guns in each ship are placed on the main or gun deck, 
the quarter deck and the forecastle. The gun deck, which may 
he considered as the line of defence, is about 176 feet long in 
the American 44 gun ships, and about 160 feet in the English 
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38 gun ships.—The line of defence, therefore, in the American 
44 gun ships, exceeds the English by about 16 feet. But it is 
to be observed, that the length of line of defence by no means 
implies strength. This essentially consists in the number of 
guns that can be placed in battery, with advantage, in a given 
line, and the strength of the ramparts and parapets, in which 
lizht the sides of the ship may be considered. A line of defence 
of 200 feet, mounting 30 guns in battery, would be about one- 
fourth weaker, and produce an effect one-fourth less, than a line 
of defence 150 feet long, mounting the same number of guns. 
The American 44 gun ships mount 30 twenty-four pounders on 
the gun deck, 24 thirty-two pound carronades, and 2 eighteen 
pounders on the quarter deck and forecastle, or upper decks. 
The British 38 gun ships mount 28 eighteen pounders on their 
gun deck, 18 thirty-two pound carronades, and 2 eighteen poun- 
ders, on their quarter deck and forecastle, besides a 24 pounder 
shifting gun. In an engagement between ship and ship, the 
effect produced is by the broadside or the number of guns 
placed in battery on one side of the ship. So that only half the 
number of guns in aship can be considered as placed in battery 
in its length or line of defence. The number of guns, therefore, 
of the American 44 gun ships, placed in battery in its line of 
defence of 176 feet, will be 28. The number of guns in the 
English 38 gun ships, placed in battery in its line of defence of 
i60 feet, will be 24: but as they carry a shifting gun, which may 
be placed in battery on either side, the number will actually be 
25. So that the number of guns in battery in the American 44 
gun ships, will exceed those in the English 38 gun ships, only 
one-tenth. But the American line of defence is one-tenth lon- 
ger, and consequently would be one-tenth weaker than the En- 
glish, if it had only the same number of guns in battery: conse- 
quently, the force of each, when the line of defence and number 
of guns placed in battery are considered, is about equal. 

The American 44 gun ships carry twenty-four pounders on 
their gun decks, the English eighteen pounders. But are not 
eighteen pounders of sufficient weight of metal for the service 
of large frigates, and fully calculated to produce every effect 
that may be required in an engagement between frigates? It 
has, moreover, been asserted by the officers of the Constitution, 
that the shot of the Java’s eighteen pounders were only three 
pounds lightez than those of the American twenty-four poun- 
ders, after accurately weighing them both. So that, conse- 
quently, the difference in weight of metal was only one-eighth. 

It has been often asserted in the British newspapers, that 
the American frigates were 74’s in disguise. It has also been 
asserted, by an English naval commander, in his official letter, 
that the American 44 gun ships were built with the scantling 
of a 74. If, by this assertion, he meant to insinuate that the 
American 44 gun ships were of the same nature with a 74 or 
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ships of the line, he has manifested an extreme want of candour 
or want of professional knowledge. 74 gun ships are all of the 
line, that is, they have guns mounted on two gun decks, extend- 
ing the whole length of the ship, or its line of defence, besides 
those on the quarter deck and forecastle; and, in addition to 
these, there are guns on the poop.—The length of the line of a 
74 is about the same as that of the American 44 gun ships. A 
74 gun ship mounts about 88 guns, consequently, the number 
of guns placed in battery in her line of defence, will be 44 guns; 
and in the American frigate of 44 guns, only 28 iff the same 
line of defence. Consequently, the strength of the line of de- 
fence of a 74, is not very far from double that of an American 
44 gun ship, considered in respect of the number of guns; 
without taking into consideration the difference in weight of 


metal, and the compactness and strength of sides. 
This, we believe, sufficiently demonstrates the illiberality and 


absurdity of comparing the American 44 gun frigates to British 
74’s, with a view to disparage the rising glory of the American 
navy, and todepreciate the noble exploits of her gallant tars. 


On the great question which should now engage the atten- 
tion of ‘our statesmen, the author adds some considerations, 
which we deem of sufficient interest to extract from them co- 
piously, and conclude with recommending the velume as con- 
taining, in a small compass, much useful and agreeable matter. 


On turning our attention to the subject of the United States’ 
navy, these questions naturally arise in our minds—Is an effi- 
cient naval establishment necessary for the United States?— 
Does it possess the means of forming and supporting one?— 
What naval system would answer best for the United States? 

It will first be necessary to fix a determinate idea to the 
words, efficient naval force. If this force be merely destined 
for the defence of the sea-coast of the United States, it should 
be equal to any force the enemy could permanently keep on the 
coast. Let us examine the strength of the force England can, 
under various circumstances, send to our coasts. The British 
navy consists of nearly 1000 vessels of every description. Pre- 
vious to the present war with the United States, she had at sea 
i15 sail of the line; in port and fitting out, 32; 4 guard ships of 
the line; hospital ships, &c. 31; in ordinary and repairing, 70; 
building, 31;—making together, 283 of the line. 

By this statement we perceive, that notwithstanding the En- 
glish were at war with a nation that was making every exertion 
to form a naval establishment equal to her own, she had not 
one half of her sail of the line at sea. 

Let us now examine the probable amount of force the En- 
glish government could, while at war with France, keep on the 
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coasts of the United States. At the commencement of the year 
1813, six months after the declaration of war, there were only 
8 sail of the line on the whole American station, including Hali- 
fax, Newfoundland, Bermuda, Western Islands, and West In- 
dies. It is said that about 20 additional sail of the line are to 
be sent to the American station. We may, therefore, reasona- 
bly conclude, that, while the English government is at war with 
France, she could not keep more than 30 sail of the line on the 
American station; nor could she, possibly, keep more than the 
two-thirds of these, or 20 sail of the line, on the coasts of the 
United States. 

Now, as a sail of the line is in itself a force superior to any 
frigate, or perhaps any number of frigates that could attack it, 
we must conclude, that a nation with a naval establishment, 
however large, consisting only of frigates, would not be efficient 
against one having sail of the line; and that the latter, in propor- 
tion to the number of sail of the line she possessed, could block- 
ade the ports of the former. The English government, there- 
fore, with this force on our coast, could, while our naval force 
consists only of frigates, permanently blockade from ten to 
twenty ports, harbours, or bays. If the American government 
possessed four sail of the line, then all the English blockading 
squadrons would have to consist of at least four sail of the line, 
and not more than four or five places could be blockaded. If 
the United States possessed eight sail of the line, not more than 
two places could be blockaded; if they possessed twelve, not 
more than one; and if they possessed from twenty to thirty sail 
of the line, they could effectually protect the coast against any 
naval force the English government, while at war with France, 
could keep on it. Therefore, from twenty to thirty sail of the 
line would be a sufficient naval establishment under existing 
circumstances. 

Supposing England were at peace with every other govern- 
ment but the United States, she could not well keep more than 
100 sail of the line on the American station; and of these she 
could not permanently keep more than 60 on the coasts of the 
United States. So that then, if the United States possessed no 
vessel of the line, she could blockade from SC to 60 places. If 
the United States were in possession of 4 sail of the line, she 
could not blockade. more than 15 places, if they possessed be- 
tween 20 and 30 sail of the line, she could not blockade more 
than 2 or 3 places; if they possessed from 60 to 100 sail of the 
line, they could effectually protect the coast against any naval 
force England could keep on it. Therefore, from 60 to 100 sail 
of the line might be considered as an efficient naval establish- 
ment, fully to protect the coasts of the United States against 
every exertion of the British navy, if England were at peace 
with every other nation but the United States. 
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Is an efficient naval establishment necessary for the United 
States? That is, is it necessary to protect 100,000 seamen from 
insult, impressment into foreign service, and oppression of 
every kind’ Is it necessary to protect property to the amount of 
$200,000,000, annually imported and exported, from seizure by 
foreign powers, under arbitrary rules, orders, &c.? Is it neces- 
sary to protect shipping to the amount of 1,350,281 tons? Is it 
necessarv to protect the sea-coast of the United States, and the 
numerous commercial towns scattered along it? 

_ Do the United.States possess the means of forming and sup- 
porting a navy? The requisites for a navy, are ships, seamen, 
and money. ‘The United States certainly possess every mate- 
rial requisite for the construction of vessels of war. In no 
country are there more extensive forests, producing every sort 
of timber proper for ship-building: nor is there any, where every 
other material, used in constructing and equipping vessels, ts 

produced in such abundance. A great number of the most skil- 
ful shipwrights, and mechanics connected with them, fully ade- 
quate for all our purposes, are dispersed along the sea-coast. 

There are 100,000 registered seamen in the United States. 
As the great object of the United States government is defence, 
and not conquest, any naval force it may possess, will, in all 
probability, never exceed 25 sail of the line, 25 frigates, and 25 
sloops of war. The number of men required to man these ves- 
sels, will be 31,500, allowing very full complements for each 
vessel. The able seamen required for these vessels, and inclu- 
ded in the above number of men, could not exceed 13,000, or 
about the one-sixth of the able seamen belonging to the United 
States. These, by proper management, might be readily ob- 
tained. 

The expense of building and equipping 25 sail of the line, 
25 frigates, and 25 sloops of war, would amount to t5 millions 
of dollars. Their annual expense in service would amount to 
about 9 millions. The duties on imported merchandize alone 
amount to from 10 to 20 millions of dollars. And even in time 
of war, provided our coasts were properly protected, a revenue 
of about 20 millions of dollars might be raised in this way. Now 
the interest of $15,000,000 would be $900,000; this, added to 
the annual expense of an efficient navy, under present circum- 
stances, would be $9,900,000; which is about half the revenue 
hat might ! be raised from commerce alone. 

What naval system would answer best for the United States? 
The naval establishment of the United States should consist of 
the navy, several large corps of marines, and a naval school or 
schools. lt ought to be the policy of the United States govern- 
ment, to increase her navy in a graduai and permanent manner. 
For this purpose, one-third of the revenue arising from com- 
merce, might be appropriated. Two-thirds of this sum to be 
permanently employed in building, equipping and repairing an 
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equal number of vessels of the line, frigates, and sloops of war, 
and in defraying the contingent expenses of the navy yards, &c. 
The other third of this sum to be permanently appropriated in 
maintaining a permanent establishment of naval officers and 
seamen. 

Supposing the revenue arising from commerce to amount to 
18 millions of dollars; to which, even in the present state of 
affairs, it might be made to amount, provided government were 
possessed of an efficient force to protect commerce; the one- 
third of it would be 6 millions; the two-thirds of this, 4 millions; 
allowing one million a year for repairs, &c. there would remain 
three millions a year for building vessels. This, in the course 
of five years, would amount to 15 millions—a sum ‘sufficient to 
build 25 sail of the line, 25 large frigates, and 25 large sloops 
of war. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
COMEDIES OF PLAUTUS. 
(Continued from page 583, vol. 1.) 


SoME may be surprised that such wit should be found in 
Plautus; but we must render justice where it is due: puns be- 
long to every age and to every language. Cicero has given us 
an example more than once: Sosia, in the midst of his terrors 
thus plays upon words: among other attempts to alarm him, 
Mercury says that the evening before he had mauled four men. 
I fear, says Sosia, that my name will be changed, and that I 


shall be called the ji/th |i. e. Quintus, which was also a man’s 
name. | He continues to trifle in the same manner: 


Mer. Whoever comes this way shall eat my fists. 

Sos. Psha! I dont like 
To eat so late at ngght—Away with them. 
Isupt just now—Then pray bestow your supper 
On them that have more appetite. 


Mer. A voice flies to my ears. 
Sos. Unlucky, that I did not clip its wings, 
Since ’tis a bird-like voice. 
Mer. The wretch! he calls for’t, 
He claims it of me, a most heavy lading 
On his beast’s back. 
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Sos. Not I—I have no beast 
Of burden truly. 
Mer. Certainly 
Tis some one speaks. 
Sos. Vm safe; he sees me not. 
He says "tis some one speaks: now verily 
My name is Sosia. 
“Mer. As it seems, the voice 
Upon the right here strikes my ear. 
Sos. I fear 


I shall be beaten for my voice that strikes him. 


All these plays upon words are in the style of Harlequin and 
not in thatof Moliere. Yet all the pleasantries of the scene which 
follows, and which turn upon the two me’s are excellent, and 
Moliere could do no better than transplant them. He has bor- 
rowed also the quarrel and the reconciliation with Alcmena, 
and the scene in which Mercury from a window, treats Amphy- 
trion with so little respect, and thus helps to unravel the plot. 

Moliere is also indebted to the .4udu/a for the hint and the 
greater part of his Miser, and in English we have two comedies, 
one by Shadwell, the other by Fielding, on the same plan. The 
play of Plautus is so called from Aula, which signifies a pot; 
because Euclio found a treasure which had been buried by his 
grandfather in such a vessel. In the French piece the treasure 
has not been yet discovered, which makes it much better. 
Moreover, Harpagon is rich and known to be so, which renders 
his avarice more disgusting and less excusable. Euclio is poor, 
and is like Fontaine’s cobier, whose head was turned by a thou- 
sand crowns. From the moment of the discovery, Euclio thinks 
of nothing but concealing his treasure. He is in a continual 
dream, and denies himself every thing, in order that he may pre- 
vent all suspicion of his good fortune. This picture is just, and 
all its traits are striking. Euclio opens the scene as in Molhere, 
by a quarrel with his servant; because he imagines that he is 
suspected by him, and that his domestic intends to rob him. He 
asserts incessantly that he is poor, which is very well: but Har- 


pagon says the same thing, which is better, because we know 
to the contrary. Euclio puts his servant out of doors, while he 
goes to enjoy the sight of his treasure. He is obliged to go out 
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himself, though with regret, and with good reason, because he 


is to go to an assembly of the people where money is to be dis- 
tributed: it required nothing less to entice a miser from his 
house. Obliged to leave the servant to take care of the house, 


he enjoins him to open the door to no one; not even to Fortune 
if she should present herself. 


Eucl. Take care of all within. 
Staph. Take care of what? 
Will any think you, run away with the house? 
I'm sure there’s nothing else to carry off, 
Except the cobwebs—Troth, its full of emptiness. 
Eucl. You hag of hags! 
Hearkye, I'd have you to preserve those cobwebs. 
I’m poor, I’m very poor, I do confess; 
Yet I’m content; I bear what Heaven allots. 
Come, get you in: bolt the door after you: 
I shall be back directly: and be sure 
Dont let a soul in. 
Staph. What if any one 
Should beg some fire? 
Eucl. Vd have you put it out, 
That there may be no plea to ask tor any. 
If you do leave a spark of fire alive, 
Pll put out every spark of fire in you. 
If any body wants to borrow water, 
Tell them ’tis all run out; and if, as is 
The oustom among neighbours, they should want 
A knife, an axe, a pestle, or a mortar, 
Tell them some rogues broke in and stole them all. 
Be sure let no one in while I’m away;— 
I charge you even if Good luck should come 
Dont let her in, 
Staph. Good luck, quoth! I warrant you 
She’s not in such a hurry; she has never 
Come to our house, though she is ne’er so near. 


All these traits have the stamp of truth; but there follow 
some extravagances. Euclio is represented as complaining 
of being ruined when the smoke from his hearth goes out of the 
chimney, and when he sleeps he puts a bag to his mouth to pre- 
vent any loss by respiration; he preserves the parings of his 
nails, &c. This is o’ersteffing the modesty of nature: so, wher 
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he examines both the hands of a slave whom he suspected to 
have stolen his pot of money, and commands him to show his 
third hand, ostende etiam tertiam, he is guilty of a great absurdi- 
ty; in which Moliere does not venture to imitate him, and 
Shadwell and Fielding have been equally cautious. In the 
French play, Harpagon, after seeing one hand demands the 
other; and upon the second being exhibited, he calls for the 
first, andso on. His passion made him forget that he had seen 
both, but it did net make him forget that no man has more than 
two hands. In this instance Plautus is farce, and Moliere is 
truly comic. 

A rich neighbour comes to demand the daughter of Euclion 
in marriage. He suspects that his treasure has been disco- 
vered, but his fears are removed by the offer to take her without 
a portion. The intended husband, Megodorus, in the absence 
of the miser sends cooks and provisions to his house. Upon 
his return Euclion sets up the most horrible outcries, beats the 
cooks, turns them out of doors, and keeps what they had brought. 
This is very well; but the idea of the French poet is better. He, 
by making his hero in love, has exhibited two passions, which 
of all others are the Jeast congenial. The perfection of comedy 
consists in placing the character in contrast with the situation. 
Nothing can be more diverting than the distress of a miser, who 
finds himself obliged to give a dinner to his mistress, and yet 
wishes to avoid the expense. 

At length the treasure of Euclion is discovered and stolen 
by a slave, and he learns at the same time that his daughter has 
been debauched by her lover (not Megadorus) who wishes to 
marry her. The unfortunate young man happens to disclose it 
to the father at the very moment when he is raving about the 
loss of his treasure, which produces an amusing scene of equi- 
voque. 

Lyconides, the lover of Euclion’s daughter, procures the 
pot of gold,* and restores it to the miser. The old man is 


* It is but justice to the poet to state, that the critics universally agree in 


supposing the remainder of this play to be lost. What is generally added 
here to finish the piece, is much inferior to Plautus, both in matter and style. 


It is attributed to Antonius Codrus Urceus, professor at Boulogne, who lived 
_t the reigns of the emperors Sigismund and Frederic IT. 
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transported with joy and kisses his treasure: all this is very 
natural, but the result is very unexpected. He cries out sud- 
denly, “to whom shall I return thanks? to the gods who took 
pity upon an honest man, or to my friends who have behaved so 
fairly? to both.” He then puts the treasure into the hands of 
his son-in-law, and consents that he and his wife shall live with 
him: a slave then addresses the audience: “ Euclio has changed 
his niggard nature on a sudden—he’s become liberal.” 

This conclusion cannot be approved; because it violates one 
of the primary laws of the drama, which requires an unity of 
character to the last. A miser is not transformed so instanta- 
neously; especially at the very moment when his treasure being 
just restored, it should be supposed to be dearer to him than 
ever. Great talent is displayed in the rest of the piece, but the 
catastrophe and some other faults which it displays, convince 
one that Plautus had not advanced far in the dramatic art. 

Those who are in search of subjects for comic operas, may 
find one in the Casina of our author, which has more gayety 
than any other of his comedies. There is an old man who is 
smitten with a slave that had been brought up in his house, and 
who is desirous of marrying her to one of his dependents, in order 
that he may still have her within his power. This is precisely 
the plan which the count de Almaviva proposes to Susanna in the 
Wedding of Figaro, excepting that the slave is more accommo- 
dating than the accomplice. The wife of the old man having 
discovered the plot, protects another slave, whom she directs 
to demand the girl in marriage. After various debates on the 
subject between the husband and his wife, they agree to decide 
the fate of the girl by drawing lots. The husband’s candidate 
succeeds, but he enters into a league with the wife to deceive 
his master, who upon going to bed, instead of finding the person 
whom he expected, is encountered by a robust slave, by whom 
he is treated very roughly. This catastrophe partakes very 
much of the character of farce: but we have many imitations 
ofit on the modern stage. 
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NOTES OF A DESULTORY READER.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE HENRIADE. 


VoLTAIRE,; in his essay on epic poetry, furnishes a flattering 
apology for imitation, if not for plagiarism, in his preference of 
Virgil to Homer. Homere a fait Virgile, dit on. Si cela est, c’est 
sans doute, son plus bel ouvrage. Homer, they say, has made Vir- 
gil; but if so, it is unquestionably the best work he ever made. 

But whether correct or not in this opinion, the wit has amply 
availed himself of its sanction, in the hope perhaps, that he might 
attain the superlative degree of excellence, and eclipse the copy 
as far as it has eclipsed the original; a point which he has 
achieved in the opinion of lord Chesterfield, (see his letters.) At 
any rate, the French epic makes very free with the Roman one, 
as well in the conduct as in the sentiment and language of the 
poem. Inthe Aneiad, the godlike man relates the disasters of 
Troy to the queen of Carthage: in like manner the hero of the 
Henriad, is made to recite the misfortunes of France to the queen 
of England, not forgetting the introductory, 


Infandum regina jubes renovare dolorem. 


Helas! reprit Bourbon faut il que ma mémoire 
Repelle de ces temps la malheureuse histoire! 


The French poet does not indeed present us with a Troy- 
town burnt, but he uses very little ceremony in borrowing sen- 


timents and images from the masterpiece of Homer. Laocoon 


says, “quidquid id est, timeo Danaos et dona ferentes;” and 
Bourbon has the same idea when he says, 


Quelques uns soupconnoint ces perfides presents, 
Les dons d’un ennemi leur sembloint trop a craindre. 
Plus ils se defioient, plus le roi savoit feindre. 


‘Who can doubt that this simile of Virgil, 


Purpareus veluti cum flos succisaus aratro 
Languescit moriens; lassove papavera collo 
Demisere caput pluvia cum forte gravantur, 


was in the eye of the French poet when he wrote the following, 
in describing the death of Joyeuse? 
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Telle une tendre fleur qu’un matin voit éclore 

De baisirs de Zephire et de pleurs de l’Aurore, 

Brille un moment aux yeux et tombe avec le temps 
Sous le tranchent du fer, ou sous les efforts des vents. 


The imitation however is not so exact as to warrant the charge 
of plagiarism. : 

St. Louis’s transportation of Henry to heaven, and hell, and 
presenting him inthe palace of the destinies with his posterity, and 
the great men whom France was to produce, is a pretty faithful 
copy of Aneas’s descent into the lower regions and Elysian fields, 
and the picture given him of the future glories and misfortunes of 
his country. The narration in Virgil is as closely imitated in 
the Henriade as the difference of subject will admit, and the 
same ideas are introduced where feasible, of which the follow- 
ing is an instance: 

Ostendent terris hunc tentum fata, neque ultra * 
Esse sinent. 


Grand dieu! ne faites, vous que montrer aux humains 
Cette fleur passagere ouvrage de vos mains! 


Ovid also has been copied, though, in respect to the sense, 
improved upon in the following line: 


Henri n’aura jamais vainqueur que lui méme 


Ne quisquam Ajacem possit superare nisi Ajax. 


But Voltaire is not only charged with imitating favourite au- 


thors, but even those that have been the objects of his sarcasms; 
and we are told by Mrs. Montague, that his ungrateful soil has 
been fertilized by the “enormous dunghill” of Shakspeare. I 
am far from lessening the merit of copying with ingenuity and 
incorpo-ting a good passage without the awkward ceremonial 
of recognizing the soil from which it has been transplanted; and 
in this, without wishing to detract a tittle from his justly admi- 
red genius, be it said, that Monsieur de Voltaire was exceeding- 
ly adroit. Should further evidence be required, turn to the third 
chapter of his essay on Epic poetry, where he treats of Virgil 
and the fable of his poem, and particularly of the harpies, and 
vessels of A.neas transformed into nymphs. Precisely the same 
yemarks will be found in the 5th vol. of the Spectator, No. 331 
VOL, II. H 
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But returning to the Henriade—If Voltaire has borrowed 
beauties, he has also many original ones, to which his title is 
unquestionable; and which may justify lord Chesterfield in say- 
ing, that “the poem is adorned with the justest and liveliest re- 
flections, the most beautiful descriptions, the noblest images and 
sublimest sentiments.” As respects the last, I will select a sin- 


ele example. ; 


Un Juge incorruptible y rassemble a ses pieds, 
Ces immortels esprits que son souffle a creés, 
C’est cet Etre infini qu’on sert et qu’on ignore. 
Sous des noms différents le monde entier l’adore 
Du haut de l’empyrée il entend nos clameurs: 


Il regarde en pitié ce long amas d’erreurs; 
Ces portraits in sensés, que ’humaine ignorance 
Fait avec piété de sa sagesse immense. 


* ne 


MARMONTEL. 


In what degree of literary eminence this writer stands among 
his countrymen, I pretend not to know, but probably it is not in 
the first. His plays I have been told, if not forgotten, are ne- 
glected, and seldom if ever brought upon the stage. As to his 
Belisarius, by which it would appear he acquired much fame, I 
could never read it through; whether it be owing to my utter 
inability to relish fables reared upon history, or to be interested 
with abstract speculations on government, which presuppose a 
better nature and more exalted sentiments of generosity and 
justice in man in the aggregate, than I, in my most philanthro- 
pic moods, have yet been able to discover inhim. But his me- 
moirs are delightful; and he appears to be distinguished by a 
simplicity and unaffectedness of manner, admirably adapted te 
works of that kind. JI have never met with a better told, and 
more fascinating episode than that of the romantic Mademoi- 
selle Navarre: nor a man more agreeably characterized than the 
opera-singer Geliotte, “ gentle, good-humoured, amistoux, &c.”’ 
He gives us also some pleasing traits of “the good, the wise; 
the virtuous Vauvenargue,” as well as of most of the persona- 
ges he introduces. Taste and amenity in monsieur Marmon- 
tel, seem to predominate over energy of genius. 
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The name of Vauvenargue suggests the very eloquent ora- 
tion of Voltaire upon the officers who lost their lives in the war 
of 1743. I think it is in a peculiar manner dedicated to the me- 
mory of this gentleman, who belonged to the king’s regiment of 
guards, and who, according to his panegyrist, had soared to the 
sublimest heights of virtue and wisdom, inan age of frivolity and 
folly. 


WALTER SCOTT. 


In literature, as in other things, when one finds himself obli- 
ged to dissent from established opinions, it becomes him to do it 
with diffidence. This remark, however, does not apply to the 
general merit of Mr. Scott, who certainly exercises over my 
mind the power of a poet, in as great a degree perhaps as the 
nature of his subjects, and his antiquated ballad-manner of treat- 
ing them, will admit. But I am compelled to say, that I do not 
discover the ascending series discerned by others in the order of 
his poems; nor am I disposed to grant, that his Lady of the 
Lake is superior to his two preceding productions, or either of 
them. _] have not, it is true, examined the works with a critical 
eye, and rather speak here from a first impression, which, with 
due allowance for the mental mood of the reader, is not perhaps 
the worst mode of estimating the comparative value of poetical 
compositions. In the Lady of the Lake then, not-a single pas- 
sage is recollected which filled me with rapture, which arrested 
my progress and induced me to read itover. In Marmion, on the 
contrary, I often fed witha truly epicurean relish. The opening 
of the poem with Norham’s battlements gilded with the last 
rays of the sun; the introduction of Marmion approaching on 
his charger, as well as the description of the smoke which en- 
veloped the castle-walls on firing the guns at his departure, ap- 
peared to me ¢raits charmans; nor less so, the lively picture of 
the vessel bearing through “the green sea-foam” the abbess of 
St. Hilda and her nuns; the midnight tilting on Gifford moor, 
with an imagined spectre and Marmion’s relation of it to Douglass; 
his timely escape from Tantallon, by dashing through the opening 
before the fall of the portcullis, and thundering over the draw- 
bridge already trembling under the efforts to raise it. These 
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are all highly interesting and poetical; as isthe prophetic gibder- 
ing from Dun Edin’s cross before the battle of Flodden, the de- 
scription of the battle, the death of Marmion, and the relenting 
tenderness of Clare. 














O woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made, 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou! 


From the opinion of those who discover so much more merit 
in The Lady of the Lake, than in the two poems which preceded 
it, an implied censure is deducible on the general manner of the 
Scottish bard. In this last we are told, the versification is more 
full and harmonious; that is perhaps, less quaint and uncouth, 
more in the style of those poems we have hitherto been accus- 
tomed to admire, and todeem models of poetical excellence. 

Though in general well pleased with the nautical humour of 
Smollet’s commodore Trunnion, I never could relish the extra- 
vagance of his tacking against the head-wind, when on horse- 
back on his way to church to be married. Theimprobability is 
too violent. 


Quodcumque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi. 


Neither in Rosseau’s Eloisa, are we agreeably affected by the 
singular state of society which prevails between Wolmar, his 
wife, and her former lover St. Preux. Although Rousseau had 
experienced somewhat like it in the intercourse which subsist- 
ed between himself and Claude Anet, as equal sharers in the 
affections of their common protectress Madame de Warrens, yet 
the circumstance is improbable, and therefore improper to be 
introduced into his novel.- Justly says Boileau, 


Jamais au spectateur n’offrez rein d’increyable; 
Le vrai peut quelque fois n’etre pas vraisemblable. 


Every writer for the stage, must no doubt experience con- 
siderable difficulty in introducing the principal personages well, 
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and in such a way as to give the audience a favourble impres- 
sion of them. Cumberland tells us, that in aconversation with 
Garrick on the subject, the player enjoined it upon him as es- 
sential to a good reception, to have his West Indian announced 
before his appearance; and if he could hit upon no better mode 
of doing it, to set the servants a talking about him. Boileau in 
his Art of Poetry, recognizes this difficulty, and says that rather 
than see the characters unfolded by the clumsy disclosure of a 
wearisome intrigue, he would have the actor come forward, and 
at once declare who he is. 


J’amerois mieux encor qu’il declarat son nom, 
Et dit, Je suis Oreste, ou bien Agamemnon: 


a method actually adopted in the once fashionable drama 
recited in the christmas holidays, by persons called mummers; 
one of the bouncing speeches of which, I recollect to run thus: 


i am the king of Egypt, which plainly doth appear, 
Prince Tegeus is my son, my son and only heir; 
And if you don’t believe me, what I say, 

Step in saint (somebody) and act your play; 


who accordingly comes forward and delivers his speech. 


NOVELS. 


No one, I believe, reads less for the sake of a story than my- 
self: of course, I am but a poor novel reader, and never com- 
plain that Tristram Shandy has no story at all. In a boek I look 
for thought, sentiment, language, humour, wit, and sometimes 
instruction; if it has these I care little for the tale; though no 
doubt where this is the main object, it ought to be a good one. 
But of all things in a novel or play, I hate a series of perplexi- 
ties and cross accidents; for which reason however admiring 
Miss Burney’s talent for painting life and drawing characters, 
always get out of patience with her at the winding up of her 
plots, as then it is she never fails to pelt her poor hero or hero- 
ine witha tempest of unforeseen and distressing occurrences. 
When the reader, good easy man or woman, fancies that all diffi- 
culties at length are over, and is ready to join in congratulation 
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with the wedding guests, already invited or about to be invited, 
there comes a frost, a nipping frost, and the already opening 
buds of connubial felicity, are thrown back to undergo the pro- 
cess of a new vegetation. 

But of all productions the most monstrous in my eyes, are 
those in which fiction is engrafted on history. Let me have fact 
ar fable, but not a preposterous mixture of both. There are many 
however, who think differently, and I am by no means disposed 
to impugn the correctness of their opinion. Let each enjoy his 
ewn. De gustibus non est disputandum. 


DESCRIPTION OF CINTRA—FOR THE PORT FOLIG. 


Lisbon. 
My pEar F——— , 

It faut, autant qu’on peut, obliger tout le monde, is a very ju- 
dicious remark of the sagacious La Fontaine, and I feel much 
disposed to practise this maxint, in extenso, with regard to your- 
self; but should my letter not excite the interest, that in a man- 
ner, peculiarly flattering to the writer, I find you anticipate; be 
kind enough to recollect, that I have just jumped from my 
quadruped companion, after having kept his company for several 
days, during which time, to the no small fatigue of my person, 
and to the infinite gratification of my mind, I have visited a de- 
lightful portion of the country, embracing Cintra and Mafra: the 
former the paradise of Portugal; the latter, one of the late royal 
residences, and celebrated for its immense palace and monastery. 

The Portuguese speak of Cintra with great enthusiasm, and 
esteem it the most charming spot in the creation, and, indeed, 
enough cannot be said in praise of its beauties. Its situation is 
romantic in the extreme, being the highest point in Portugal. 
The naked rocks which cap it, are wildly heaped together, and 
have an indescribably grand and impressive effect: thence you 
have a fine extensive and varied prospect, embracing Lisbon, the 
ocean, Coulares, and Mafra. On one of its highest points is a 
small convent, and on another, the ruins of a Moorish castle; to 
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the westward of which stands the famous little monastery ot Ca- 
puchins, better known by the name of the Cork Convent, so de- 
signated from its being lined with cork, to prevent the bad effects 
that might otherwise arise from the extreme dampness of the 
place. Itis truly a penance to ascend this mountain, but when 
you attain the summit, you are amply repaid for all your exertion 
and fatigue, in one of the most commanding views ever present- 
ed to the eye of man: inthe language of lord Byron, who was 


highly gratified with these noble scenes, I may truly ask 





“© What hand can pencil, guide, or pen, 

To follow half on which the eye dilates 
Through views more dazzling unto mortal ken, 

Than those whereof such things the bard relates, 
Who, to the awestruck world unlock’d Elysium’s gates?” 


To those who have never beheld the scenery, here so beauti- 
iully and so justly described, the noble author whom I have quo- 
ted, might be thought to have been under the influence of ¢ too 
highly wrought imagination; but I can assure you, the reality ful- 
ly justifies his expressions, and nothing can be more just and 
truly accurate than the following description from the same pen, 
cmbracing the tout ensemble of this sublime spectacle: 


“* The horrid crags by topling convent crowned, 

The cork-trees hoar that clothe the shaggy steep, 
The mountain-moss by scorching skies imbrown’d, 

The sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs must weep. 
The tender azure of the unruffled deep, 

The orange tints that guild the greenest bough, 
The torrents that from cliff to valley leap, 

The vine on high, the willow branch below 


Mix’d in one mighty scene, with varied beauty glow.” 


Here many of the first families of Lisbon have their quintas, 


and in the summer season, there is much gayety, it being the 
general resort of both citizens and strangers; the latter of whom 
always make it a point to visit Cintra, even should they gono where 
else. The houses being seated on the declivity of the hills, en- 
joy a beautiful view of the richly cultivated vallies at their feet, 
in all their varied hues. Here ‘ 
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‘th “‘ The ruddy orange and the paler lime 
Peep through their polished foliage at the storm 
And seem to smile at what they need not fear.” 


Camoens and other poets have repeatedly celebrated its beau- 
ties. It is truly the abode of Love; and its ever verdant bowers 
constitute a shrine where sit 

** The queen of Beauty and of smiles, 

Her nymphs and jocund Mercury,” 
to receive the homage ofthese subjects, for whom she has left 
her favourite isles, to take possession of the Temple, so kindly 
planted by Nature, inthis delicious spot. 

While at Cintra, we were fortunate in an introduction to 
some Portuguese ladies, with whom we visited the curiosities of 
the place. 

The palace is an ancient building, and most of its apartments 
very spacious. Our attention was immediately directed to the 
council chamber of Dom Sebastian—a true Bayard in valour and 
romance; the arm chair and long bench on which he and his 
council sat whilst planning their wild expedition against the 
Moors, was still preserved; they are both of brick, covered with 
handsome tiles, and are affixed to the wall; the room is very small, 
and in avery retired partofthe palace. Miss Porter has written 
a very interesting novel of the adventures of this hero, and the 
Portuguese delight to dwell on his actions. There is still asect 
in Portugal who believe their king will return to his throne— 
there having been something mysterious in his disappearance; 
of his being carried up in a cloud, and other stories of a similar 
nature. These people firmly believe he will reappear, notwith- 
standing more than two centuries have elapsed since the action in 
which he lost his life. A piece called the Sebastianists, was per- 
formed on the stage a few nights since, severely satirising this 
sect, and was received with great applause, but the author must 
have acare of himself. I should venture upon a thing of this 
nature with great caution, as in this stabbing nation, the proverb 
of “ docouro lhe sahem as correas,” is very often put in practice. 
This sect believe they are never to be conquered, whilst Sebasti- 
an watches over their safety, “ nil desferandum Teucro duce et 


ausfiice Teucro.”’ 
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As a relic I detached a piece from the chain: some of the 
party who had joined in the heft felt very uneasy until they had 
left Cintra, and I really believe, had the Portuguese discovered 
it, we should have been considered as sacrilegious persons, and 
have been treated accordingly. 

The next apartment into which we were led, was that in 
which Alphonso the VI had been confined by his brother for 
some time; a fath was worn in the bricks of the floor, over which 
this unfortunate prince had constantly paced, in revolving plans 
of escape, or in brooding over his afflicting sorrows. 

The next curious chamber into which the ladies conducted us 
was remarkable for the singular paintings on the ceiling, which 
was full of crows; from the beaks of each of which hung ribbons, 
and on all of them were painted the words for bem, which one 
of our female cicerone’s thus elucidated:—“ A certain king of 
Portugal was violently in love with one of the ladies of the court, 
and the queen unfortunately surprised him one day on his knees 
making love to her; she said nothing, but ieft the room, and took 
an opportunity, whilst the king was huntine, of having the ceil- 
ing metamorphosed in the manner I have described; explaining 
to her royal consort “ that the birds were witnesses of his actions, 
and that whenever the queen inquired of them, they answered 
her for d6em’”—* that they all tended to something good.” This 
was certainly prudent and sensible on her part, to place the cen- 
surable actions of the king in a conspicuous light to himself, and 
at the same time to express the confidence she had in him, in 

taking for granted, that whatever he did it was for the best: we 
may say with Horace: 
‘* Durum: sed levius fit patientia 
Quicquid corrigere est nefas.” 

On Sunday I attended mass in Cintra in a very respectable 
looking chapel, in the neighbourhood of the palace; the scene 
was very solemn; during the ceremony nearly fifty peasants en- 
tered the middle aisle of the chapel and commenced their deyo- 
tions; their singular but uniform dress, with their long hair flow- 
ing over their shoulders, with a staff in one hand and the other 
employed in beating their breasts, each being in unison with the 
other, imparted a degree of solemnity which was very gratifying: 
VOL. JI. I 
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with the females I was not so well pleased; they were aware of 


strangers being present, and manifested a degree of anxiety, 
that their manner of performing the devotions should excite our 
attention: this brought forcibly to my mind, a couplet in 
Young’s Love of Fame, where he says, 





* When ladies once are proud of praying well, 
Satan himself will toll the parish bell.” 


I have seen, by the by, a few instances of thisin our own coun- 
try, but I must confess with pleasure they are rare. 

Near Coulares, about four miles from Cintra, to which the 
ride is remarkably beautiful, i$ the quinta of dom Jozé de Dias, 
avery handsome and romantic place, the garden of which is 
formed ina peculiar style, commencing at the foot of a hill, and 
continuing to its very summit, whereon there is a watchtower, 
whence there is a most superb prospect of the sea of Mafraat the 
distance of sixteen miles, and of the chain of hills on which are 
the fortifications. | 

In the neighbourhood of this place is Penha Verde, the seat 
of dom Joao de Castro, a descendant of the celebrated donna 
Ines de Castro, who also lived there. In the gardens belonging 
to this place, were planted the first orange trees that were im- 
ported into this country from India. 

Returning to Cintra we had an opportunity of seeing marshal 
Beresford; he was on horseback and attended. by his guards; 
the general is a tali fine looking man, and dresses in the Portu- 
guese uniform; his discipline is remarkably strict, and indeed 
never was there greater occasion for it among any people, than 
there is at present among the Portuguese. He has not unfre- 
quently torn off the epaulets of his officers, which conduct, you 
may well suppose, makes him rather unpopular, and particularly 
among the haughty young nobility: as a disciplinarian he is 
great. At present he resides in the palace of the marquis de 
Marialva, where the famous convention was held. 

Of the village of Maira, where so superb a palace stands in 
haughty preeminence, I must say, I never was, in the whole 
course of my life, in such a miserable and poverty stricken place. 
With much difficuity we got a little dish of ham and eggs, and 
that procured at the intercession of a Scotch officer: every thing 
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around denoted the poverty and the misery of the inhabitants; a 
lazy, lounging set of beings; to whom an improvement of condi- 


tion would not, in their minds, compensate them for the trouble 


and exertion it might occasion. 

The royal convent of Mafra, with its palace, church, &c. 
covering nearly eight hundred feet square, is a most magnificent 
structure: it is the escurial of Portugal: it was erected by king 
John the 5th, in fulfilment of a promise he had made to the friars 
of the order of St. Francis in case he should have an heir; for 
which event they offered incessant prayer. It is constructed of 
freestone, and the front is much ornamented with white mar- 
ble; white it once was, but now many of the columns are quite 
black, and the aspiring moss has here found a surface whereon, 
it may lie undisturbed, save by the hand of the inquisitive tra- 
veller. The monastery has accommodated between ten and twelve 
thousand soldiers; an immense establishment, you will say, for a 
body of idle friars, who had much better be employed in active 
benevolence, among their fellow creatures, or in defending their 
country in its present hour of trial. There are nearly four hun- 
dred cells in this convent, and in the whole pile of buildings are 
eight hundred and twenty apartments. The audience chamber 
is a fine room, the ceiling of which is ornamented with allegori- 
cal paintings: on the walls, the passions are well represented, 
and there are some superb imitations of basso relievo, done in 
chalk. The library now contains about 28,000 volumes, the 
French having robbed them of many rare and valuable books. 

We observed two niches vacant: Alphonso de Albuquerque 
and Juan de Castro were once there; the French carried them as 
far as Caluz, and there were obliged to leave them. 

The church is very sumptuous, containing eleven costly al- 
tars, enriched with every thing that is splendid; in each altar 
are four marble statues, exquisitely polished; the whole interior 
of the church is of marble of various hues and finely carved, and 
the dome is ornamented with roses of marble, vying with nature 
in the brilliancy and delicacy of its colours. Many of the gates 
inclosing the altars are of brass, very high and much ornament- 
ed. Added to all this, and much more that I do not recollect, 
are seven organs, splendid beyond deseription, and of the finest 
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tones I ever heard: judge of the effect of all these organs in full 
concert. 

In the central cupola, you are enchanted with the most de- 
lightful music from 114 bells, playing by machinery; a very cu- 
rious thing and very ingenious. 

Fifty-eight statues of saints are presented to your view on 
entering the central hall of the palace; many of them are colos- 
sal, of parian hue, and of exquisite workmanship: This palace, 
&c. was building twenty years, and employed fifteen thousand 
four hundred and seventy workmen. The consecration is said 
to have been very magnificent; it continued for eight days, 
during all which time the king and court served the clergy, even 
to the lowest friars. 

I have lately met with a book describing every thing relative 
to it; it is in the Portuguese language, and I have not yet exa- 
mined it: it shall be preserved for our mutual inspection: 

Returning home, we were shown, near Cintra, a very hand- 
some quinta, belonging to one of the princesses of Portugal: in 
this house Junot resided for some time, and took the liberty of 
making it a present to the marchioness de Niesa, whom he car- 
ried to France, after having most generously found the marquis 
employ in Brazil: 


** Fecunda culpz secula, nuptias 
Primum inguinavere, et genus et domos. 
Hoc fonte derivata clades 

In patriam populumque fluxit.” 


And Juvenal informs us that vice in Ais time had arrived to such 
a height, that posterity, however willing, would not be able to add 
any thing to it: this I shall be disposed to allow, but must re- 
mark, that were another Juvenal to arise, he might content him- 
self with constant employment in this good city of Lisbon. 

Although my person be at a great distance from you, my 
thoughts and affections are constantly with you. I may compare 
myself “tothe finger of a clock, which runs the great circuit, 
but is still at home.” Adieu! 

Affectionately yours, 


B. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS OF GENERAL GREENE. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE PRESIDENT OF CONGRESS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia, November 1, 1780. 
SIR, 

Tue impossibility of employing an army to advantage, in 
winter operations, without being clothed, makes me very anxious 
to try every way and means to provide for the southern army, as it 
is more than probable the troops will be out all winter. 

To take men into the field without clothing, is doing violence 
to humanity, and can be attended with nothing but disgrace, dis- 
tress, and disappointment; and congress will be burthened with 
all the expense of a well-appointed army, without the least ad- 
vantage from their service: for Iam persuaded the expense of the 
hospital department will nearly equal that of the clothier’s; sus- 
taining, besides, the loss of a ‘great number of valuable soldiers. 

Young troops that are hastily drawn together, and who have 
been accustomed to all that domestic indulgence which pre- 
vails among the inhabitants of this country, are altogether un- 
fit to be exposed to a winter campaign, even in the southern 
states, without being clothed; and I am well persuaded that 
allsuch as shall be called into the field, without clothing, will, 
before they have performed a month’s service, be transferred 
from the army to the hospital. To avoid this evil, as well as 
put the southern army in a condition to contend with the enemy, 
upon an equal footing, I beg leave to propose engaging the mer- 
chants of this city to furnish five thousand suits of clothing for 
the troops, which they will agree to provide, and have in readi- 
ness in one month from this time, and will also agree to take 
bills on France in payment. 

The object is so important, and the necessity so great, I 
am persuaded ao arguments are necessary to induce congress 
to adopt the measure, if it can be done consistent with the ge- 
neral interest of these states. 


I had a meeting with some of the principal merchants of 
this city yesterday upon this business, and have taken the liberty 
to suggest this mode of providing clothing, from an earnest de- 
sire that the troops which are to be under my command may be 


put in a conditien to be as extensively useful as possible. 
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I could wish to know the sentiments of congress upon the 


business as soon as possible, as I propose to leave this city in 
the morning. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 


HIS EXCELLENCY GOVERNOR LEE. 
November 10, 178@. 
SiR, 

The despatches which I delivered your excellency from the 
commander in chief of the armies of the United States, and 
others, which I presume have been forwarded from congress, 
will inform you of my appointment to the command of the south- 
ern army. The situation of which, from the force of the enemy, 
and the fugitive war that is now carrying on in that quarter, by 
the militia, is truly alarming. The efforts which the inhabitants 
are making to prevent the farther encroachments of the enemy, 
deserve the most speedy and effectual support, as well from 
principles of humanity as those of sound policy. Unless they 
are soon succoured, and countenanced by a good regular force, 
their distresses will inevitably break their spirits, and they will be 
compelled to reconcile themselves to their misfortunes; than 
which nothing can be more fatal to the happiness and independence 
of these states. It is much easier to keep up an effectual opposi- 
tion in these states, while the tide of sentiment is in our favour, 
than it will be to secure the remaining states from the enemy’s 
farther encroachments, after those are subdued. 

There is no alternative but base submission, or an effectual 
prosecution of the war: the horrors of one, and the blessings 
which will result from the other, cannot admit of a moment’s 
hesitation in our choice. But in vain shall we contend, unless 
we raise, clothe, and equip, a regular army. The mode to ef- 
fect this is not for me to point out; but if a draft could be once 
accomplished, I am persuaded it would damp the hopes of the 
enemy more than ten victories. 

Congress in order to reduce our national expense and pro- 
portion the demands for men upon the different states, to the 
strength of the enemy, and the present plan of the war, have 
made a large reduction of the regiments; unless those which 
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are now fequired, are filled up to the full establishment, no ef- 
fectual opposition can be made, nor can I pretend to be respon- 
sible for consequences without it. 

Nothing on my part shall be wanting to discharge the duties 
of my command, as far as my abilities shall extend, or the means 
put into my hands are competent to the end; but without sup- 
port I foresee myself devoted to ruin, and the southern states to 
subjection: and I wish that those which now seem at a distance 
from the scene of operations, may not rest in the shadow of se- 
¢urity until the ravaging hand of war begins to spread desolation 
and horror within their jurisdiction. 

I flatter myself, as well from the past conduct of the legis- 
lature of this state, as from the assurances of the committee of 
the two houses, who did me the honour of a conference this mor- 
ning, that they are actuated by too just principles, and have too 
clear a view of their own situation, to need arguments to induce 
them to give all the aid in their power. 

I do myself the honour to inclose your excellency a request 
for some supplies, which are absolutely necessary for the es- 
tablishment of the southern army, and which I wish to be laid be- 
fore the honourable senate, and house of delegates, and doubt 
not of their ready compliance. In this persuasion I shall pro- 
ceed to the army, having instructed general Gist to wait upon 
your exceillency, ind take your orders from time to time, relative 
to the several matters contained in the requisition. 





a que —- 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


HIS EXCELLENCY GOVERNOR JEFFERSON. 


Richmond, November 20, 1780. 
SIR, 

My appointment to the command of the southern army, with 
powers to call upon the southern states for supplies and support, 
your excellency is already acquainted with. 

The present state of the southern department, and the future 
operations that must necessarily be carried on in that quarter, 
induces me to lay before you the inclosed requisition for men 
and supplies of different kinds. 
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Uninformed as I am at this time of many things necessary to 
explain the extent of our wants, I have confined myself in this 
application to some principal articles, which will be requisite un- 
der all circumstances. But as the scene of operations may change, 
and as the emergencies of war are numerous and various, from 
which new and pressing demands may arise, I hope the legisla- 
ture will vest you with full and ample powers to comply with 
such as may happen. Without this I foresee the most fatal con- 
seqences may attend the army for want of timely support. 

It will be my province to inform you from time to time of 
the men and supplies necessary tothe operations, and to con- 
duct the force and direct the use when they are sent into the 
field. But the levying of the one, and collecting the other, must 
depend upon yourselves, and on your exertions hangs the free- 
dom and independence of the southern states. 

It is perfectly consistent with sound policy in all countries to 
carry on war rather abroad than at home, as well in matters of 
expense as from principles of humanity to the inhabitants; but 
this policy is rendered doubly necessary to Virginia, from the 
ease with which the enemy can penetrate the country, and the 
numerous blacks and other valuable property which must inevi- 
tably fall into their hands in consequence of it. 

It is pretty evident that it was the enemy’s original plan of 
operation to penetrate through North Carolina, and possess them- 
selves of all the lower country of Virginia; and notwithstanding 
they may have a temporary interruption to their present plan, I 
make no doubt they will prosecute their design as soon as the 
prevailing obstacles are removed; unless they are convinced by 
the exertions of the southern states, that the thing has become 
impracticable: nor will they relinquish the project from the fee- 
ble opposition which can be given by the present force that may 
be opposed to them. 

It affords me great satisfaction to see the enterprise and spi- 
rit with which the militia have turned out lately, in all quarters, 
to oppose the enemy; and this great bulwark of civil liberty, 
promises security and independence to this country, if they are 


not depended upon as a principal, but employed as an auxiliary. ; 


But if you depend upon them as a principal, the very nature of 
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the war must become so ruinous to the country, that though 
numbers for a time may give security, yet the difficulty of keeping 
this order of men long in the field, and the accumulated expen- 
ses attending it, must soon put it out of our power to make fur- 
ther opposition, and the enemy will have only to delay their ope- 
rations for a few months to give success to their measures. It 
must be the extreme of folly to hazard our liberties upon sucha 
precaricus tenure, when we have it so much in our power to fix 
them upon a more solid basis. I hope therefore the most spee- 
dy and effectual measures will be taken to fill up the army agree- 
able tothe new arrangement: and I have only to remark, that 
the reduction of the regiments renders it absolutely necessary, 


that those remaining be completed to their full establishment. It 
is not only necessary to furnish the numbers required, but that 


the men be of a proper size, perfect in their limbs, of a good 
sound constitution,, and not exceeding forty-five years ofage. I 
could wish a law relative to this matter might be made, with pro- 
per directions to the county lieutenants not to receive any re- 
cruits, unless they are agreeable to the foregoing description, as 
the continental officers stationed at the different places of ren- 
dezvous will be instructed to this purpose. 

Officers are the very soul of an army, and you may as well 
attempt to animate a dead body into action, as to expect to em- 
ploy an army to advantage, when the officers are not perfectly 
easy in their circumstances, and happy in the service. 

I am sorry to find that great dissatisfaction prevails among 
your officers. Iam not fully informed of the several grievan- 
ces, but would beg leave to recommend an inquiry, and that 
immediate and reasonable satisfaction be given to their just de- 
mands. 

The late distressing accounts from the southern army, claim 
the immediate attention of government, both with respect to 
provision and clothing. It is impossible for men to continue 
long in the field, unless they are well furnished with both these 
articles; and to expose them to the wants of either, will soon 
transfer them from the field to the hospital, or laying them un- 
der the necessity of deserting. In cither case government is 
burthened with the expense of raising men, without the benefit 
VOL. II. i 
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of their services. Clothing is more important to an army, than 
at first view may be imagined; and to send troops into the field 
without it, is devoting them to sudden destruction. 

The business of transportation is accompanied with so many 
difficulties, that I think great pains should be taken to fix upon 
some place for feeding the army with live stock, and I can think 
of none, unless it is putting up a large number of cattle to 
stall-feed, which may be drove to the army from time to time 
as the service may require. I wish that some person might be 
commissioned from this state to concert with North Carolina 
the most proper measures for carrying such a plan into execution. 

There are a variety of stores of different kinds coming from 
the northward, which I am afraid from the present deranged state 
ef the quarter-master’s department, will meet with great diffi- 
culty in getting in. I most earnestly recommend that the most 
speedy and effectual support be given to the officer at the head 
of this business, and that he without loss of time, make the pro- 
per managements for forwarding the supplies as they arrive. 

I have this moment received letters from general Washing- 
ton, and from Mr. Mathews, chairman of a committee of congress 
appointed to correspond with the commanding officer of the 
southern department; which mention the enemy’s preparations 
making for another detachment to the southward. 

The distress and sufferings of the inhabitants of North and 
South Carolina deserve the most speedy support, to keep alive 
that spirit of enterprise which has prevailed among them lately, 
go much to their honour. And it is much easier to oppose the 
enemy in those states, while the tide of sentiment is in our fa- 
your, than it will be to secure Virginia, after they are overrun; 
a circumstance which may prove fatal to the happiness and inde- 
pendence of America. 

I purpose to set out in the morning for Hillsborough; but 
shall leave major general baron Steuben to command in this 
state for the present, and to put things into the most proper train 
for forwarding reinforcements of men and supplies of every 
kind for the southern army. He will advise with your excel- 


lency on this business. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AxLTHovGH the language of France is sufficiently familiar to us all, and 
forms part of the general education of our youth, yet French literature, in 
its more extensive and liberal sense, has not obtained much circulation in our 
country: to supply this deficiency, as far as lies in our power, we propose to 
introduce occasional sketches of the lives and writings of the most distin- 
guished French authors. In pursuance of our plan, the following view of the 
progress of French poetry has been prepared for the present number, 


®F FRENCH POETRY BEFORE AND SINCE THE TIME OF MAROT, 
TO THAT OF CORNEILLE. 


Poetry is the cradle of the French idiom, as it has been of 
almost all the known languages. The Provengal idiom, which 
was used by the Troubadours, our oldest poets, is the first that 
was spoken among us, and even with success for many ages: to 
them we are indebted for our rhyme, whether they invented it 
or whether they borrowed it from the Moors of Spain, as is the 
more probable conjecture; since. we know that rhyme among 
ihe Arabs was of the highest antiquity, and we also know that 
these conquerors when they passed over from Africa into the 
south of Europe, in the eighth century, found nothing but bar- 
barism prevailing, and were the first to introduce a taste for gal- 
lant poetry and some notion of the arts. The Troubadours who 
professed the science of fileasure, as they termed it, and who 
roved through the world, singing of love and maidens fair, were 
honoured and courted. Their profession was attended by so 
many advantages; for women, always alive to praise, are ready 
to distinguish those who can dispense it; that sovereigns gloried 
in the title and the occupation. They flourished until the four- 
teenth century, which was the period of their prosperity: they 
became corrupt as their numbers increased; their irregularities 
compelled governments to notice them, and they fell into dis- 
credit. They were succeeded by the French poets, so called, 
or those who wrote in the language originally called romance, 
which was a mixture of Latin and Celtic. It adopted the rhyme; 
and although this invention is much less favourable to poetry 
than the metrical verse of the Latins and the Greeks, it appears 
te be absolutely essential to modern versification, which is so 
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far removed from the almost musical prosody of the ancients. 
Rhyme borders on monotony; but it is agreeable in itself, for 
symmetry is naturally acceptable to man, and conduces more 
or less to the progress of all the arts of pleasing. Voltaire has 


observed very justly that, 


La rime est nécessaire 4 nos jargon nouveaux, 
Enfans demi—polis des Normands et des Goths. 


To the fadles and songs we are indebted for the first poeti- 
cal essays. The Fadles we know were tales in rhyme, some- 
times very gay and sprightly. What proves this is, that Fon- 
taine has drawn some of his most entertaining tales from that 
source: Petrarch is indebted to it for a great number of his no- 
vels, and Moliere himself did not scruple to borrow some scenes. 
Their language is difficult to be understood in the present day, 
but in studying it we perceive style of narration which is not 
without its fascination. The subject generally turns upon love, 
and it sometimes excites interest. Our modern song-writers 
have imitated them, and thence it is, that those who depict the 
miseries and the complaints of love, are styled romancers; a 
title which was originally given to the old French writers. 

We have the Provencal songs of William, count of Poitou, 
a Troubadour who lived in the eleventh century. The French 
songs of Thibault, count of Champagne, belong to the thir- 
teenth: he was cotemporary with St. Louis, and has celebrated 
queen Blanche in exalted terms. We find by the names of 
French poets, inserted in bibliographical collections, that there 
was a prodigious number under the reign of St. Louis, and that 
the enthusiasm of the crusades enraptured their imaginations; 
but the language was then in a very rude state. Perhaps Thi- 


bault was the first who used feminine rhymes in verse; but it - 


was not until a long time after that Malherbe taugh us to min- 
gle the masculine with the feminine rhymes. When we read 
the songs of Thibault, which we can scarcely understand, it is 
difficult to conceive upon what proof the editors of the French 
Anthology, should have attributed the following song to him: 


Las! sij’avais pauvoir d’oublier, 
Sa beauté son bien dire, 
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Et son taut doux, taut doux regarder, 
Finirait mon martyre. 
Mais las! mon ceur je m’en puis Oter. 





Et grand affolage 
M’est d’espérer 
Mais tel servage, 
Donne Courage 
A tout endurer. 


Et puis comment, comment oublier, 
Sa beauté, son bien dire, 

Et son taut doux, taut doux regarder! 
Mieux aime mon martyre. 


If we reflect that in this beautiful and tender song, the word 
affolage, which has become antiquated, although affoler and 
raffoler are still used (for as to the word servage it is still very 
well used in familiar style) that moreover all the constructions 
are exact, even to the inversions which continued to the time of 
Louis XIV, that we do not find an instance of the Aiatue which 
is to be found still in Voiture; if we compare this style with the 
rude and vulgar jargon which was spoken in the thirteenth centu- 
ry, we shall find it impossible to refer it to the age of St. Louis: 
it cannot be more ancient than the poetry of Marot, whose ma- 
drigals, which he calls epigrams, are not so harmoniously turn- 
ed. It had been well if the language had made such a progress 
in five hundred years. It was then that Le roman de la rose 
was commenced by Lorris and finished by Jean de Meun. This 
is one of the oldest monuments of the infancy of French poetry, 
and which has always held the highest reputation: there is no- 
thing which approaches this poem, attributed to the comte of 
Champagne. All the fancy of the author, morality, gallantry, 
satire, every thing is allegorical, the most insipid of all species 
of fiction. 

The ballad, the rondeau, the triolet, all sorts of songs for 
recitation, were in vogue about the sixteenth century. We 
should be intimately acquainted with the authors of that period 
in order to relish the particular character of these songs, which 
were distinguished for sweetness and naiveté. This was all 
that the French poetry could boast until the time of Marot, who 
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first gave it a polished and delicate turn. From the fifteenth 
century, Villon, and before him, Charles d’Orleans, father of 
Louis XII, made ballads and rondeaus with facility. The fol- 
lowing verses on Spring are by the latter: in deciding upon their 
merit we must remember their date: 


Le tems a laissé son manteau 

De vent, de froidure et de pluie, 
Et s’est vétu de broderie 

De soleil luisant, clair et beau. 


Tl n’y a béte ni olseau 

Qu’en son jargon ne chante ou cril; 
Le tems a laisse son mauteau 

De vent, de froidure et de pluie. 


We may remark that all the various measures were from 
this time in use, excepting the hexameter or alexandrine, of 
which the first appearance was In a poem called Alexander, be- 
longing to the twelfth century. It was rarely used until the 
time of Dubellay and Ronsard. Grandeur, which is the charac- 
ieristic of this verse, was not until then a feature in the lan- 
guage. Almost all the verses of Marot are in five fect mea- 
sure. The pleasant and piquant turn of this measure is in uni- 
son with his spirit; in Cretin, and in Martial de Paris, we find 
idyls in measures of four and five feet. The latter, who flou- 
rished in the time of Charles VII, composed a sort of elegy on 
the death of this prince. The following is a specimen of the 
ease and smoothness of this verse: 


Mieux vaut la liesse, 
L’amour et simplesse, 
De bergers pasteurs, 
Qu’avoir a largesse 

Or, argent, richesse, 

Ni la gentilesse 

De ces grands seigneurs. 
Car pour nos labeurs, 
Nous ayvous sans cesse 
Les beaux prés et fleurs, 
Fruitages, odeurs, 

Et joie a nos caurs, 

Sans mal qui nous blesse. 
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Cretin has one foot less, and, in like proportion, is inferior in 
sweetness. 


Pasteurs loyaux, 
En ces jours beaux, 
Je vous convie 

A jeux nouveaux. 


* € - * * 


Bergeres franches 
Cueillez des branches 
De louriers verds, &c. 


I cite these only as very ancient examples ofa kind of metre 
which may sometimes be employed with success, if the privi- 
lege be tempered by prudence: for the ear very soon becomes 
fatigued by this monotony of sounds. Mad. Deshoulieres and 
Bernard have very happily employed this species of verse. 
Rousseau, in his beautiful cantata of Circé, discovered the art of 
embodying bold images in this measure. Every reader is fami- 
liar with the lines, 


Sa voix redoutable 
Trouble les enfers, &c. 


But he has placed them very judiciously, in a sort of musical 
poem, where they occupy but a small space, and where, among 
verses of different measures, they contribute in giving variety 
to the whole. It would have been troublesome to prolong them; 
they are intended only for short compositions. As the difficulty 
of compressing it within a very narrow rhyme, is one of the 
merits of this measure, this difficulty, if vanquished for a long 
time, acquires the appearance of artifice, and this we must al- 
ways avoid. 

We cite but in jest, the verses of Scarron to Sarrazin, in a 
measure still more curtailed, as it contains only three syllables: 


Sarrazin 
Mon voisin, &c. 


This whim agrees very well with a burlesque poet: In our 
own days we have an instance of the Resurrection being cele- 
hrated in verse of one syllable only. 
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De 
Ce 
Lieu 
Dieu 
Mort 
Sort, 
Sort 
Fort 
Dur; 
Mais 
Tres 
Sur. 


These pretefded efforts of strength exhibit nothing but a 


“mind labourously occupied upon trifles; and this is all that we 


can say of acrostics and all the nice inventions of the same kind, 
proceeding from men whose chief business it was to find means 
of killing time. 

The name of Marot is the first truly remarkable epoch in 
the history of French poetry; and it is rendered so, more by the 
talents which shine through his works and which are peculiar 
to him, than by his improvements on versification, which were 
very slow and imperceptible, from his time to that of Malherbe. 
We find in his style the two vices of versification, which have 
predominated before and since his day—the hiatus, or clashing 
of vowels, and an inattention to the necessary alternative between 
masculine and feminine rhymes. We remark in him what is 
peculiarly his own; Nature had given him grace, which he could 
never have acquired. His style possesses this charm, and it 
gives a neatness of turn and expression united with delicacy in 
his ideas and sentiments. No person, even those of our own day, 


was better acquainted with the tone that suits the epigram, whe- 
ther it be that which was originally so called, or that which has 


since taken the name of madrigal, and is applied to love and 
gallantry. No one had a more complete command over the 


stanza of five syllables and the epistolary style, with which this 
suits so well. It was in the accomplished days of Louis XIV, 
that Boileau recommended the elegant playfulness of this writer: 


Imitez de Marot l’élégant badinage. 
Undoubtedly, he surpassed all bis cotemporaries in elegance: 
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but as the selection of language is not his chief excellence, and 
as his style was not quite purified, it seems to me better to say, 


Imitez de Marot le charmant badinage. 


Although many of his words and combinations have become 
antiquated, a great part of his works are still perused with plea- 
sure; for as he was not always successful, there is room fora 
choice. What can be more gallant,and more tender than this song? 

Puisque de vous je n’ai autre visage, 

J’m’en vais rendre hermite en au désert, 

Pour prier dieu; si un autre vous sert, 

Qu’ ainsi que moi, en votre honneur soit sage. 

Adieu amour, adieu gentil corsage, 

Adieu ce teint, adieu ces frians yeux, 

Je n’ai pas eu de vous grand avantage; 

Un moins aimant aura peutétre mieux. 


How often have we felt the sentiment of this last verse: but 
when have we seen it so well expressed. 





OLLA.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLpscHooL, 


The following curious report, drawn up by a late learned judge, may 
serve to amuse your readers, 
Cannonsburg, March Ast. 1813. Yours, &c. R 


GUN’S CASE. 


Gun was indicted at the sessions as a@common disturber of the 
feace. Upon the trial it appeared, that Gun wasa flashy fellow, 
all fire and tow, and when a little frimed, was sometimes yery 
noisy. That one day at Smith’s (the prosecutor’s) refusing to 
pay his shot, and Smith’s insisting upon it, he kicked him, and 
went off. On the other hand it was said that Gun was, in the 
main, a quiet, inoffensive creature, who never did any harm, un- 
less set on by others; that Smith might blame himself, as he had 
overcharged him, and (as some of the witnesses said) had even 
attempted to rife him. The jury however found him guilty of 
an assault; but, on motion of counsellor B/underbuss in arrest of 
judgment, Gun was discharged. 
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CURIOUS PETITION. 
a A gentleman of the law, who owned a valuable ferry, wishing 
to have a tavern there, some of the wits of the day drew up the fol- 
lowing petition, which they presented for him. ‘To the wor- 
a “ shipful the justices, &c. The petition of attorney at law, 
i _ “humbly showeth, that your petitioner, being tired of practising 
, “at the dar of a court, is desirous to practice at the dar of a ta- 
“yern; for which purpose he means to change his Coke upon Lit- 
‘i ‘‘tleton into a kitchen cook, his Bacon’s Abridgment into flitches 
“ of bacon, and his Rolle’s reports into buttered rolls; his Si- 
“derfin into cider-jfine, his Viner into wine, sir, and his sir John 
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A “ Comyns into coming, sir. He therefore prays,” &c. 
| Qui heret in litera, heret in Cortice.—Co. Litt. 
.” | Give him a will, was’t ever known, 


But he could make that will his own.—Morris’ Fab. 


% I am a friend to free translations, whenever they suit my pur- 
poses, and should often be at a loss for a motto were that liberty 
denied me. 

Suppose, for instance, I should want a scrap of Latin to pre- 
fix to the militia-law, or some observations on it, could I find a 
better than that which from time immemorial has been added, 
with great joy and exultation, by the younger Elusses to their- 
books, when whipped and ferruled through them, ée¢ jinis, cum 
fistula, pofiulorum jig, which, as 1 should translate it, would suit 
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the thing exactly. 

I shal] not, however, presume to usea license like this, with- 
out sufficient authority. The following example, no doubt, will 
be admitted as such by the gentlemen of the bar, and others may 
be convinced by those which I shall add. Ina dispute (says 
Blackstone) between the parson and people, respecting the pa- 
ving of the aisle, he gained his point by quoting a textgfrom one 
of the prophets; “Ego non Paveam; sed illi paveant.”’ 

An Oxford student, it is said, disputing with a fellow chum 
about a plurality of words, convinced him there were ten, by 
means of the following text, dn non-decem mundi facti sunt;’’ 
which he translated thus, “were there not ten worlds made.’’ 


j But as serious arguments, these are no way suited to any taste: 
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I shall conclude with one, which like most modern translations, 
since those of Pope and Dryden, entirely loose sight of the ori- 
ginal; though as it is the motto of our club, and tends to curb 
intruders, I think myself justified in giving it, notwithstanding.a 
little false Latin, owing to Horace, not me. Ome tulit punc- 
tum: let every man bring in his pint. , 

Kewanneo che kitteru!—Jndiax. 

This is my right and I will defend it, 


When William Penn first landed in America, an Indian stand- 
ing on the beach, with his bow and arrows in his hand, thus ad- 
dressed the stranger, and would have proceeded to extremities, 
had not the mild and placid countenance of that great and wor- 
thy man disarmed the haughty savage, and lulled his fears to rest. 

In commemoration of this, the original Indian words were 
inscribed on the Schuylkill-gun, now lying dismounted at fort 
Mifflin, where I once observed two gentlemen (well skilled in 
classic lore) decyphering the inscription. They both agreed 
that it was Greek, though neither could tell what it meant till I 
explained it to them. 

The striking resemblance between the Greek and Indian lan- 
guages exhibited in the above anecdote, no doubt occasioned 
their mistake; but as it may put to rest the long contested ques- 
tion respecting the origin of the Indians, and incontestibly prove 
that Aineas, or some of his followers, first peopled this western 
world, I trust you will give it a place in your interesting pages. 


AMERICAN SCENERY:—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


VIEW ON THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


Tuis view on the river St. Lawrence, is taken from a situa- 
tion between Trois Rivieres and Quebec; it exhibits one of 
those beautiful and extensive reaches which are frequently seen 
in a ride from Montreal to Quebec, and which characterize the 
picturesque scenery of this majestic river. 
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Tue following correspondence will be read with no ordinary 
degree of attention by all who are interested in the progress of 
the arts among us, or whocan feel for the premature loss of dis- 
tinguished talents. For ourselyes, we contemplate with singular 
pleasure this young and ardent genius struggling with difficul- 
ties, and forcing himseif into public notice and respect by the na- 
tive energies of his mind. His example, however melancholy 
the termination of his life, wil], at least, serve to convince the 
youth of our country, who feel the divine inspirations of genius, 
that no obscurity of situation, ne pecuniary obstacles should be 
permitted to quell the rising impulse of generous ambition. Im. 
mediately as the situation of Mr. Ball was known, the free ca- 
reer of the arts was opened to him, and had his improvement 
corresponded with his exertions, he had nothing to dread from 
the want of friends, or patrons, or public encouragement. How 
far these anticipations might have been realised, or what loss the 
arts have sustained by his death, can now be only conjectured; 
but the ingenuous history of his first efforts, the simple, modest, 
and manly avowal of his situation and prospects, and his zealous 
devotion to the elegant arts, afford the strongest evidences of 
private worth, while the specimens of his untutored talents, 
which are deposited in the Pennsylvania academy, give the fairest 
promise of future eminence. The part which Mr, Murray bears 
in this correspondence, is not less entitled to our consideration. 

It is at once disinterested, candid, and generous; conferring equal 
honour on the pupil and the master. 


LETTER FROM MR. BALL, JUN. TO MR. GEORGE MURRAY, ENGRAVER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Winchester, Virginia, February 20, 1813. 
Sir—You will no doubt be very much surprised by receiving a letter from 
a total stranger, and on a subject so very uncommon; indeed I feel diffident of 
my success in the application I am about to make to you, and have been 
more than once almost tempted to abandon it from the apprehension that you 
would regard it as a romantic notion, if not an impertinent one; but for once 
my anxious wishes have got the better of my fears, and I will, at all hazards, 


make known to you my views. 
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I wish to become your pupil for the purpose of being instructed in the art 
of engraving; the wish is a bold one, and would merit the neglect it might 
receive if it went unaccompanied with the reasons I have for making the re- 
quest; in order to do so, I hope you will not think it improper for me to say, 
that although living ina part of the country where a taste for the fine arts, if 
at all known, is only known to be despised, and where all efforts for the 
cultivation of them are received with contempt or indiflerence, from a fan- 
cied conviction of their inutility or unprofitableness. With all these discou- 
raging causes, which indeed almost universally prevail, I have always felt a 
warm and partial fondness for the few-productions of the fine arts that have 
been within my reach. I mention the arts generally; it would be more pro- 
per for me to speak of engraving alone; for I never saw a statue, or indeeda 
painting, if the few old fashioned portraits that decorate the rooms of one or 
two houses in this town, and the rude productions of a sign painter, are exs 
cepted, and should have but a wretched idea of these two noble aris, had it 
not been for the descriptions that I have read, or the few, very few engra- 
ving's I have seen of them; yet these have been sufficient to awaken a desire te 
cultivate a fondness for the least considerable, but perhaps not the least use- 
ful of the fine arts. 

Accident enabled me to become a reader of the Port Folio, and when I 
there learned that the elegant engravings in it were the productions of an art 
yet in its infancy in this country, my desire for becoming acquainted with it was 
increased; and the name of Murray was too conspicuous to hesitate in choos- 
ing my master. But there is, besides gaining your consent, two formidable 
difficulties that I have to encounter; for although totally ignorant of the way 
that instruction is given, or what are the reasonable expectations of the scho- 
Jar when he has made sufficient progress in the art to render his works wor- 
thy of public notice, as it regards employment-and the means of living com. 
fortably. 
quire both money and time: the last difficulty does not alarm me so much as 
the first, for I have read of several eminent engravers that commenced the 
art when they have been much older than I am: I have just completed my 
nineteenth year, and with such encouraging examples before me, I am not 
without hopes, that after having obtained the patronage of an eminent master, 
with unremitted attention and industry, I might in time become useful and 
respectable. The first objection is a more serious one; my family, though 
respectable, want the means of affording me the necessary assistance; and my 
present situation, a clerk in a store, with the scanty allowance I receive, is by 


I am by no means unaware that a course of instruction would re- 


no means favourable to the saving a sum of money sufficient for me to en- 
counter t he expenses of ‘living in Philadelphia: with the strictest economy 
I have not been able to save but little more than two hundred dollars, which 
I am but too well convinced is very inadequate. 

You discover that I am writing on, as though I was sure that my wishes 
could not meet with a repulse, when I am far from being certain that I have 
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in the least interested you in my favour: fearing that this might be the case, 
the only advocates I have, are to be found in the enclosure with this letter; 
the three pictures that you will find there, are printed from copperplates, 
which I have engraved: on them I place my hopes, and have fondly ima- 
gined that they will not prove ineffectual; not from any merit you could pos- 
sibly discover in them as the works of an artist, but only as the productions 
ofa youth, who, so far from being acquainted with the art, has really never 
seen an engraver or an engraver’s plate but bis own, and is entirely without 
the means of instruction, even in the most trivial part: such is really my situ- 
ation. No sooner had I formed a wish in earnestfor becoming an artist, than 
the necessity of attempting something in that way occurred to me. I had 
in reading Hall’s Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences, met with the article 
Etching; the apparent ease that seemed to attend the process, was a suffi- 
cient inducement for me to make a trial: the work was begun on a piece of 
copper, purchased from a smith in this town, but it was more difficult by far 
than I had at first imagined; after two very discouraging attempts, I did not 


‘despair, and at last I was enabled to make a sort of a copy from a plate in 


‘* The Freemason’s Magazine,” which had the name of Kneass. at the bottom; 
it is Leucippe and her babe: I selected it in preference to any other, because 
it was engraved without shading. The varnish I used was made after direc- 
tions in the book above mentioned; and my only tool was the common 
needle. 

I need not attempt to describe to you the delight I felt at the success of 
my experiment; It served to awaken hopes that have not since that time (at 
least one year ago) been diminished; which still exist in their full vigour, and 
perhaps only want your indulgence to be realized. The duties that my pre- 
sent employment requires, prevented me from pursuing my new discovery, 
without the most mortifying interruptions and delays; in fact, some months 
intervened before I had an opportunity of making another trial, and then I 
thought of using an engraving tool alone without aqua-fortis. The smith 
who made my first plate, from the mouth of an old still (not having any 
other copper likely to answer) furnished me with two more: with a great 
deal of labour, I made them smooth on one side; from a silversmith I got 


the only tool for engraving that f have used—it is such a one as he cuts ins 


itials on sleevebuttons with. 1 went to work at times stolen from the store- 


room, and engraved a plate. I was pleased to find that the thing was possi- 
ble; it was done better than I could have hoped for when it was begun, but 
not as I wanted. Chance put the original picture of Faith in my hands; with- 
out ever having received a lesson in drawing, which I now know is indispen- 
sably necessary, I tried to copy it; and still more, I have ventured to offer 
it (along with my etching) to your notice; but not before I have felt assured 
that they will receive all the friendly indulgence from you that they so much 
want. After my plates were done, my next concern was to get prints from 
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them. I got a small rolling-mili made of wood; it was patterned after a sil- 
versmith’s plating-mill. After being disappointed in trying common prin- 
ter’s ink, through the politeness of a friendly gentlemanI got a small vial 
full of the right kind from Philadelphia. WhenI had succeeded so far, it 
only served to excite my passion for the pleasing employment. With much 
trouble I procured two plates from Philadelphia, on which I determined to 
bestow all my untaught skill. I had chosen a subject, and nearly finished it, 
when the Port Folio for November put into my possession the beautiful figure 
of “ The Tribute Money;” it was a golden opportunity not to be missed. I 
felt an irresistible desire to place my humble name on the same plate with 
that of a Rubens and a Murray. I hope you will pardon my presumption. Af- 
ter seven Sundays’ close and assiduous application, I ventured to print it, and 
now offer it to you; but not before I have asked the same consideration for it 
that my others required. I will here venture to observe, that I am satisfied 
of my ability to do much better work now than that which has been sent, par- 
ticularly in etching. 1 know you will think it reasonable for me to demand 
some consideration for the many vexations Ihave had to encounter whilst en- 
graving aplate. The last one was engraved entirely on Sundays, for want 
of other opportunities. Iam sensible it would have been better done could I 
have bestowed uninterrupted time and attention on it. 

I have not been thus particular in describing the progress of my works to 
you to gratify a ridiculous confidence, or to attempt inspiring you with opi- 
nions of me which would hereafter prove to be false; the very idea of which I 
detest: a very different motive has influenced me—I wished to interest you, 
not by artful deception, but by artless truth. In becoming an engraver, I have 
not only promised myself indulgence in a pursuit, of which I am passionateiy 
fond, but also a respectable employment that might afford me an honourable 
subsistence. 

If I thought you were sufficiently interested in my favour, I would ven- 
ture to solicit an early answer to the following questions—Can I be taken un- 
der your care as ascholar? If I should be so fortunate, how long a time will it 
require to make myself useful to you, provided I am attentive and ready to 
learn? and what expense will I be at in the meantime?—-here I beg you to re- 
member that my whole fortune cannot possibly exceed two hundred dollars, 
when I arrive in Philadelphia. Lastly, what reasonable expectations may I en- 
tertain of supporting myself decently and reputably as an artist? It certain- 
ly is proper that you should know something of the character of a person 
who wishes so much of you: all I can say is, only be favourably disposed 
otherways, and I will warrant you satisfaction on that score. As this applica- 
tion is made to you without the knowledge of any person, if you should deter. 
mine to reject it, be good enough to suppress thisletter, and bury the whole 
transaction in oblivion; but, sir, if you have ever bent your whole soul on 
the attainment of « particular object; if it has been the constant attendant of 
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your waking and sleeping moments, you have felt as J do-—judge, then, what 
bitter mortification and disappointment I should experience from an unfa- 
vourable answer, and to what degree contrary feelings would be excited by a 


participation in my wishes. 
WILLIAM BALL, June. 


GEORGES MURRAY, TO WM. BALL. 
Philadelphia, 4th March, 1813. 

Dzar S1r--I have received your favour of the 20th, by which I perceive 
you have a strong inclination to study engraving; and that you wish to place 
yourself under me, for the purpose of receiving regular instructions in the 
profession. From the specimens you have sent, as well as from the circum- 
stances under which they were executed, f am decidedly of opinion, that you 
have every reason to hope for success in the pursuit of your laudable and 
very honourable intentions. It is not, however, altogether from these that 
i feel interested in your favour. The candid, correct, and I might say eloquent 
manner in which you bave brought forward your application, have operated 
equally powerful on my judgment and my feelings; and notwithstanding I 
have already four pupils, I have concluded to add you to the number. 

My family is large; neither have I any other fortune than what arises from 
my profession. The two hundred dollars you mention, is not, however, at 
present, to me an object of moment. You will want that, and perhaps more, 
in the time necessary for your studies—you may, therefore, do with it as you 
think proper. It will be necessary for. you to serveat least four years. EF 
served five years in London after I had reached the age of eighteen. If your 
future conduct corresponds with your professions, and with the favourable 
impressions made on my mind, by the perusal of your letter, I am bold to say, 
you will not only become an ornament to that profession you intend to follow, 
but you will also, by a proper direction of your various talents, contribute 
to give a character to the fine arts of our country. 

The talents and virtues of the American nation, have already raised a 
fabric of government, at present the admiration, as well as envy, of the old 
world. A government which secures to us the free exercise of our own ge- 
nius and industry, and equalrightsto all (as was expected) has incurred the 
hatred of those despotisms, where the profligate and the idle few fatten on 
the labours of the many. The talents and virtues of the nation are again call- 
ed into action, to defend what wisdom devised and experience has proyed to 
be good. Those arts that have served to pamper the pride of princes, and 
have been but too often prostituted to luxury and voluptuousness, are here ap- 
plied to nobler purposes—to promote mechanical inventions, useful manu- 
factures, and important discoveries in the sciences—to give an elegant and 
chaste polish to civilized society—to inspire patriotism and all the republican 
virtues. This is the course the arts must take in the United States, and f 
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have no doubt that America will soon rival Greece and Reme (even in the 
purest ages of those republics) as well in the excellence, as in the applica- 
tion of all the polished productions of genius, to advance and to perpetuate 
the glory and independence of the nation. 

_ My residence is at No. 220, Pine-street, you are at liberty to consider it 
your home as soon as you think proper. 

You are yet young, permit me therefore to give you a friendly advice: 
Guard against flattery, and do not be too much flushed even by the sincere 
praise of you friends. I have had some young men under me of much pro- 
mise, and who have had every opportunity of improvement; but their pro- 
gress has been much impeded by self-conceit. I hope your good sense will 
direct you better, and teach you to avoid that rock on which many have split. 

Yours, &c. 
GEO. MURRAY. 


LETTER FROM MR. BALL. 
Winchester, Virginia, March 17th, 1813. 

Dear Sin—My anxiety to know the fate of the application made to you, 
has been completely alleviated by the answer I received two days ago. That 
my wishes would be met in the friendly and encouraging manner in which you 
received them, was more than I had dared to hope; my feelings bid me to 
say that an attention so promptly and unsuspiciously conferred, merits my 
warmest gratitude; and were I disposed to make professions, my heart would 
give its ready assent to any thing’ I could say; but, sir, know that it would 
be more agreeable to let my future conduct speak for me: however, I cannot 
forbear saying that the confidence reposed in a total stranger on his own eyi- 
dence shall never be abused. 

If I have understood your letter rightly, it informs me that you will re- 
ceive me as a scholar—that you decline any other compensation but my ser- 
vices—that four years is the time necessary to make my exertions worthy of 
their patron; and finally, during that time I am to have my residence in your 
family. I do not hesitate a moment to subscribe to the terms; they are bet- 
ter than was expected, and I again repeat that to me they appear liberal and 
generous. It is probable that owing to some necessary arrangements, I shall 
not be able to arrive in Philadelphia before the Ist of May, though every ex- 
ertion will be made to shorten the time if possible. 

Permit me to say that the flattering hints contained in your letter, are suf- 
ficient to animate me to any exertions that will tend to realize them. Happily 
the road is already made, and I have only to follow the footsteps of my mas- 
ter todo so. It isa proud consideration that my efforts, as they follow the 
course taken by the fine arts in this country, will be subserving the cause of 
virtue and of patriotism. 

YOu. II. M 
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It certainly shall be my study to avoid the danger you have so timely ap- 
prised me of: if any thing in my letter should have particularly given rise to 
this early caution, I beg you to attribute it to my great anxiety, which per- 
haps might have caused me to overstep the bounds of discretion, and not to 
the existence of a vice I am not conscious of, and which I shall industriously 
shun as a fatal error, calculated to alienate your esteem, and destroy my hopes 


as an artist. 





WILLIAM BALL, Junr. 
Mr. G. Murray. 
P. S. Be so good as to let me know immediately whether I have properly 
understood the contents of your letter. W. B. jr. 


FROM THE SAME. 
Winchester, April 7th, 1813. 

Drar Srr—Events of the most important nature have entirely change 
my fortunes for the present. When I wrote my last letter to you I was con- 
gratulating myself on the flattering prospect before me, and the fair hopes of 
seeing all my wishes speedily gratified; yet I had an apprehension that my 
success was too great not to meet with a serious interruption. You will be 
surprised to learn that Iam a soldier! Last Sunday the pleasing illusion that 
surrounded me was dissipated by a requisition from our governor, calling in- 
to immediate service a volunteer company of riflemen to which I belong: what 
was to be done in such anemergency? to go to Philadelphia now was out of 
the question; it would have given ill-natured and malicious persons (who a- 
bound every where) an opportunity of venting their spleen on one who woulé 
be stigmatised with the odious epithets of a coward and a deserter; it woulé 
have caused a man who served in the wars of his country from 1776 to ’82 te 
blush for his son, and for that very reason would make the son blusk. for him- 
self; in a word I determined to serve. 

I received your letter at the post-office one hour ago, and whilst I am wri- 
ting my messmates are packing up our knapsacks, in order to commence our 
march to-morrow morning at 7 o’clock for Richmond city. Our final destina- 
tion is Norfolk, to which we have to tramp, a distance of near 300 miles; no 
very encouraging thing for young men who have never walked ten miles from 
their paternal roofs—add to that the climate we have to encounter, which te 
the people of the upper country is far more destructive than ever the guns of 
the enemy would be. Our period of service will terminate in six months, at 
the end of which time I will be ready to comply with your termis, should you 
be good enough to wait that long. Do not imagine that the camp will in the 
the least impair my desire to pursue the course towards which all my wishes 
haye been and will be directed. When return home I shall just take time to 
embrace my dear friends, and then for Philadelphia. If it would not be asking 
in too much I certainly will be highly gratified by receiving a letter from you 
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at Richmond. My situation must be my apology for the hasty and urnconnect- 
ed manner in which this letter is written: the hurry of preparation, and the 
distress my departure will inflict on those who are dearest to me, are suffi- 
cient to distract my thoughts and fill me with perplexity 

Accept, sir, my sincere thanks for the kind and friendly attentions you 


have been pleased to bestow on one who will never forget them. 
WM. BALL, Jr. 








P.§. I had like to have forgot informing you that I have engraved another 
plate. You will see that I tried to copy Mr. Tanner’s popular print: it was 
attempted at the request of a gentleman in town. I question whether it will 
add any thing to’'me in your sight—it was commenced whilst I was busily 
employed in making arrangements for my journey to Philadelphia, and not 
done when I received marching orders; but as it is, I conceiye myself bound 


to inform you of it, as well as every other attempt I shall make in the art. 
W. B. jr. 


MR. MURRAY'S ANSWER. 
Philadelphia, 42th April, 1813. 
Drar Srn—I have just received your favour of the 7th instant, and I learn 
with a mixture of pleasure and sorrow (if it is possible for such a sensation 
to exist) the reasons that have prevented you from coming to Philadelphia at 


present. 
Your very honourable determination to fulfil your duties as a citizen and 


as a soldier, demands the applause ofall good men. Your parents and other 
friends, will be fully consoled in your absence, with the pleasing reflection 
that you are engaged in the defence of our country and our liberties. Their 


prayers will accompany you wherever you go. 
The six months devoted to the service of your country, shall with plea- 


sure be deducted from the period you are willing to serve me; and I most sin- 
cerely assure you, that your patriotic resolution to emulate the men of seven- 
ty-six, exalts you still higher in my esteem. It will give me much pleasure to 
hear from you often. Any thing in my power to serve you, you may command 
without reserve. ‘The best wishes of Mrs. Murray and myself are with you 


I remain, dear sir, with sincere esteem, yours, &c. 
GEO. MURRAY. 


i was much gratified with your copy of the Naval Victory. 
Addressed to Wm. Ball, jr. post-office, Richmond, Va. 


Ifthe perusal of these letters has inspired a high degree of 
interest for this promising youth, the following account of his 
death, contained in a letter from one of his friends, dated nea> 
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fort Nelson, May 25th, 1813, will be read with sensations of 
painful regret. , 


a 








Ir is about four hundred yards from our encampment to fort Nelson; the 
intervening space is our parade ground. It was customary after the regiment 
was dismissed in the morning for William Ball, as adjutant,* to drill some 
men on this ground, until the hour for receiving the general orders at Nor- 
folk~-about eleven o’clock he generally crossed over. Yesterday after the 
drill, he came up to our tent and asked if I would: go to town with him; I 
replied I did not wish to go to town, but would thank him to inqure for 
letters; he said he intended getting the orders as quick as possible and re- 
turning immediately. He then left our tent, and in about ten or fifteen mi- 
nutes afterwards, uncle John ran up and said William Ball was shot at the 
fort; that a drummer had brought the information who saw him fall. With- 
out a moment’s delay I ran down to the fort, passed into the officers’ room, 
and the first object that struck my sight was my good friend, stretched out 
on a bed, writhing and weltering in his blood! He held out his hand to me 
as I approached and said, *‘O my good friend.” At that moment I discover- 
ed the wound in his side; the sight produced an effect like lightning; my 
eyes became dim, and I sat down on a chair at the window. The bullet passed 
in his left side just below his heart, and out at the opposite side a little 
lower down, wounding his arm slightly as it passed. I was scarcely sensible 
of what I said or did, though I recollect asking him frequently, before any of 
the others got from camp, how it happened? He said, “ the foolish sentinel 
fired as I was returning”. He was scarcely able to articulate from excessive 
pain: the surgeon next attempted to get off his shirt by raising him up, but 
from Joss of blood and pain he fainted We laid him down again, and he 
inquired whether he had not fainted? In such a situation you can easier fancy 
than I can describe my sensations. I felt his hand and found it already cold, 
and the pulsation retired up his arm. I called the surgeon aside and in- 
quired how long he could possibly live? he said not longer at farthest than 
half an hour. Ithen asked William if he had any particular request to his 
parents? After repeating the question several times, and almost despairing of 
an answer, as he had been several times insensible, he said, “‘ God bless them;” 
in a few minutes afterwards, whilst he continued to look repeatedly at me, 
he became insensible. Icould see the wind passing out at the orifice of the 
wound as he gasped for breath—presently his eyes became fixed, and after 
struggling a little while longer for breath, his lips became motionless—all 
the powers of life ceased, and he lay a mass of senseless clay! Thus ended 
the life of a most worthy friend, and an affectionate son to his parents: never 
shall I forget him, and may it be in my power te imitate his virtues! 


* Mr. Ball was ensign of the Winchester rifle company, and when the fourth 
regiment was organized he was appointed adjutant. 
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It appears, that after leaving major Waggener’s tent, he proceeded imme- 
diately to the wharf at the fort, either through the fort or on the outside; 
in either case the sentinel must have seen him pass: the boatmen belonging 
to our regiment were lying under the bridge or wharf. William went out 
on it to look for our boat—The sentinel from the ramparts hailed—what do 
you want there? William demanded by what authority he asked that ques- 
tion? The sentinel said, I tell you come off the bridge, you have no boat 
there, or I will shoot; in the meantime loading his gun. William said he 
would see by what authority he commanded him, and was walking briskly 
off the bridge towards the fort; and when he had got within a few steps of 
the end, the sentinel raised his musket: William called out .to him, stop sen- 
tinel! stop sentinel! but alas! it was too late: the ball struck him near the 
heart; he fell on his knees, but instantly leaped up to some height and alighted 
on his feet, crving out murder! murder' Lord have mercy! The men who re- 
mained under the bridge during the affair, jumped up, and cayght him in 
time to save him from falling: they led him into the fort: as they were pas- 
sing, he observed his principal pain was in the body, but he thought it was 
only the wad; yet he found himself getting weak, and requested them te 
hurry—they placed him on the bed—a surgeon was at hand—William in- 
quired whether the wound was mortal? the surgeon gave him no reply; his 
silence, I expect, was properly interpreted. On what a slender thread hangs 
this life. 


ON THE PRIZE POEM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLpDscHooL, 


I oBsERVE with satisfaction, because I recognise the impor- 
tance of the object, the premiums you propose for the two best 
‘naval songs that may be produced before the first of October 
next. With yourself, I have often regretted our deficiency in 
this department of literary taste; and while regretting it, I have 
often sought its cause without being able to hit upon a reason 
which satisfied me. Is it that we are yet too young a people? or 
is there any thing in our climate, temperament, institutions, or 
habits unfavourable to the growth of that peculiar cast of enthu- 
siasm, which must enter into the composition of a sentimental 
popular ditty? That songmaking is not beneath the regard of 
the Muses, may be inferred from its having exercised the talents 
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of some of our most respectable poets: Milton, Dryden, Prior, 
Rowe, Gay, Thomson, lord Lyttleton and others, have employ- 
ed themselves in it; and to them we are indebted for some of 
our most admired old songs. But the words are but half of the 
song; and new music seems nearly a much a desideratum as 
new words. If we are obliged to borrow the tune, we still lack 
something of the independence we aim at; still evince a defi- 
ciency in the power of song, and thereby much weaken the ef- 
fect of any successful effort we may make in regard to the ver- 
bal composition. Does not the charm of Scotch songs princi- 
pally consist in the air? and if we analyze the source of our gra- 
tification at an opera, we shall find it to be derived from the 
music alone. What magic, for instance, is in the words of that 
once admired song in Love in a Village—“ If ever a fond in- 
clination, &c?”? Not any; it is wholly in the air, the work of Ge- 
migniano, and one of the most pathetic and plaintive pieces of 
melody that ever was composed. If we aspire then to the fame 
of good national songs, we should certainly study the principles 
of musical composition. , 

It was the singular excellence of Dibdin, that he not only 
furnished the words, but the music also of his songs; so it was 
of Rousseau in his Devin du Village. And the pitiful figure he 
made in his first attempts at composition, is an encouraging 
proof to the adventurers in the science, how much the talent is 
a matter of acquisition. 

As to the nature of the songs which may be supposed to be 
required, they may be said to be principally of two kinds. The 
one animating by the apt display or commemoration of gallant 
achievements; the other exciting to acts of heroism, through the 
romantic melancholy of Love. Of the first sort, is Rule Britta- 
nia, Hearts of Oak, &c.—and of the other, Blackeyed Susan, &c. 
To these, Dibdin has added a third species, founded on the pe- 
rils of the sea, or the personal worth, the misfortunes, or loss 
of an honest-hearted shipmate; for instance, the little Cherub 
sitting aloft; the good ship Rover, and Tom Boling. Original 
ditties of either kind, would doubtless be highly soothing to the 
American mariner, and tend to nourish the heroic sentiment 
which has already taken root in his heart. The policy however 
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may be questioned of perpetuating national enmities from cir- 
cumstances merely of casual and transitory hostility. If this rhap- 
sody may have the smallest tendency to further your views for 
the naval glory, and liberal heroism of our country, it will am- 


ply pay me for the trouble of committing it to paper. | 
G. 


VARIETY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


SINGULAR BREACHES OF COSTUME. 


BouRGOANNE notes a painting in Spain where Abraham is 
preparing to shoot Isaac with a pistol. In the illuminations of a 
manuscript bible at Paris, under the Psalms are two persons play- 
ing at cards. Under Job, &c. are coats of arms and a windmill. 


MEMENTO MORI. 


Sir Richard Hoare gives us the following epitaph at Lime- 
vick, where mori is spelt with a y, but the whole is curious. 


MEMENTO MORY. 


Here lieth little Samuel Barinton, that great undertaker 
Of famious citti clock, and chime-maker, 

He made his one time goe early and latter 

But now he is returned to God his creator 

The 19th of November then he seest, and for his memory, 
This here is pleast by his son Ben, 1693. 


ee 


DON QUIXOTTE’S DINNER. 


In the first page of the history of Don Quixotte, it is said 
that on Saturdays the don’s dinner consisted of “ duelos y 
quebrantos.”” Shelton the first English translator, calls it “ col- 
lops and eggs;” all the other translators say, “ griefs and groans,” 
‘“‘eripes and grumblings.” Pellicer has thus explained the 
meaning in a note. | 
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It was customary in some parts of Lamancha, for the shep- 
herds to convey to their master’s houses the carcases of the 
sheep or cattle which have died during the week. After taking 
out. the bones, the flesh was salted and preserved for culinary 
use, and broth was made of the broken bones. In allusion to 
the painful recollection of the loss of part of their flocks, the sor- 
row it occasioned, and the breaking of the bones, such food was 
called **duelos y quebrantos,” sorrows and breakings. 

The term benevolence often occurs in English law books, 
and is nearly synonimous with tones. The duke of Bucking- 
ham, who rendered such important services to the tyrant Ri- 
chard, thus characteristically defines benevolence: “that the 
name of benevolence, as it was taken in the reign of Edward IV, 
signified that every man should pay, not what he of his own good 
will list, but what the king of his own good will list to take. 

The Mediterranean sea must have been a theatre of depre- 
dation from the earliest ages. Nestor asks Telemachus in the 
Odyssy, when he means to receive him with the greatest civi- 
lity, whether he is a pirate. The poems of Homer, if we may 
credit the oration of Zschines against Timarchus, were placed on 
the tables of the Athenian courts of justice, together with the 
laws of Athens, and the clerk was as frequently commanded to 
read from the one, as from the other. A dispute between the 
Athenians and the inhabitants of Salamis, was determined on 
the authority of two lines from Homer’s catalogue of the Gre- 
cian fleet, from whence the inferiority of the inhabitants ot Sa- 


lamis was inferred. 


It is well known how pertinaciously the Welsh bards inci- 
ted their countrymen to resist the tyranny of Edward I, a cir- 
cumstance that gave rise to Gray’s beautiful ode, denominated 
the Bard. After the conquest of Wales, these obnoxious ani- 
mals are thus described, in a statute passed in the lifetime of 
that prince. “There shall be no more westours (masters), rhy- 
‘‘mours (rhymers), ministrels, or other vagabonds, to make as- 


‘“‘ semblies or collections, &c.” 
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In a tract on hunting, published by Jervase Markham in 1615, 
we have the following quaint description of a perfect grayhound, 
left, as the author says, **in old rime by our forefathers.”’ 








If you will have a good tike 
Of which there are few like, 
* He must be headed like a snake 
Neckt like a drake, 
Backt like a beam 
Sided like a bream, . 
Tailed like a bat 
And footed like a cat. 


The same author published a work, the title of which is alone 
sufficient to startle the ladies of the present day. It is called 
‘the English Huswife, containing the inward and outward vertes 


which ought to be in a compleate woman, as her phisicke, ~ 


cookery, banqueting stuffe, distillation, perfumes, wooll, hemp, 
flaxe, dairies, brewing, baking, and all other things belonging to 
an houshold. A worke very profitable and necessary for the ge- 
neral good of this kingdom.” In this strange composition the 
qualifications of a cook are thus described. “ First she must be 
cleanly, both in body and garments; she must have a quick eye, 
a curious nose, a perfect taste, and ready ear (she must not be 
butter fingered, sweet toothed, nor faint hearted) for the first 
will let every thing fall, the second will consume what it should 
increase, and the last will lose time with too much niceness.” 

Among other singular remedies is the following: 

“ To make oyl of swallows—take lavender cotton-spike-knot- 
grass, ribwort, balm, valerian, rosemary tops, woodbine tops, 
vine strings, French mallows, the tops of alecost, strawberry 
strings, tutsan, plantane, walnut-tree leaves, sage of virtue, the 
tops of young beats, isop, violet leaves, fine Roman wormwood, 
of each of them a handful; cdamomiles and red roses, of each two 
handfuls, swenty quick swallows, and beat them together in a 
mortar, and put to them a quart of neatsfoot oyl or May butter, 
and grind them all well together, &c. &ce. This oyl is exceed- 
ing soveraign for any broken bones, bones out of joint, or any 
pain or grief, either in the bones or sincws.” 
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The following is of equal efficacy. ‘ To preserve your body 
from the infection of the plague;” a drink is recommended made 
of old ale, mithridate, &c. of which “every morning fasting take 
five spoonfuls, and after bite and chaw in your mouth the dried 
root of angelica, or sme// on a nosegay made of the tasselled end 
of a shift rofie, and they will surely preserve you from infection.” 

Another of the same kind is, 

“1f you would not be drunk take the powder of betony anc 
coleworts mixt together, and eat {t every morning fasting, as 
much as will lye upon a sixpence, and it will preserve a man 
from drunkenness.” 


HORACE AT BRIGHTON. 
Selvitur acris hyems, &$c.—Book i. Ode iv. 


Now fruitful Autumn lifts his sunburnt head, 
The slighted Park few cambric-muslins whiten; 
The dry machines revisit ocean’s bed, 
And Horace quits awhile the town for Brighton. 


The Cit foregoes his box at Turnhamgreen, 
To pick up health and shells with Amphitrite, 
Pleasure’s frail daughters trip along the Steyne: 
Led by the dame the Greeks called Aphrodite 


Phebus, the tanner, plies his fiery trade, 

The graceful nymphs ascend Judza’s ponies, 
Scale the west cliff, or visit the parade, 

While poor papa in town a patient drone is 


Loose trowsers snatch the wreath from pantaloons; 
Nankeens of late were worn the sultry weather in; 

But now (so will the Prince’s light dragoons) 
White jeans have triumph’d o’er their Indian brethren. 


Here with choice food earth smiles, and ocean yawns, 
Intent alike to please the London glucion; 

This, for our breakfast, proffers shrimps and prawns, 
That, for our dinner, Southdown lamb and mutton 


Yet here, as elsewhere, Death impartial reigns, 
Visits alike the cot and the pavilion— 

And for a bribe, with equal scorn disdains, 
My half-a-crown, and Baring’s half a million 
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Alas! how short the span of human pride, 

Time flies, and hope’s romantic schemes are undone, 
Crosweller’s coach, that carries four inside, 

Waits to take back the unwilling bard to London. 


Ye circulating novelists, adieu! 

Long envious cords my black portmanteau tighten; 
Billiards, begone! avaunt, illegal loo! 

Farewell, old ocean’s bauble, glittering Brighton? 


Long shalt thou laugh thine enemies to scorn, 
Proud as Pheenicia, queen of watering places! 
Boys yet unbreach’d, and virgins yet unborn, 
On thy bleak downs shall tan their blooming faces. 


The following old song, from a play called Technogamia 
er the Marriage of the Arts, by Barton Holiday, published in 
1618, is a curious specimen of the manner of the “ olden tune.” 


Tobacco’s a musician, 

And in a pipe delighteth, 

It descends in a close 

Thro’ the organs of the nose, 

With a relish that inviteth; 

This makes me sing so ho, so ho boys, 
Ho bayes sound I loudly, 

Earth did ne’er breed, 

Such a jovial weed, 

Whereof to boast so proudly. 


Tobacco is a lawyer, 

His pipes do love long cases, 

When our brains it enters, 

Our feete do make indentures, 
While we seale with stamping paces; 
This makes me sing, &c. 


Tobacco’s a physician, 

Good both for sound and sickly, 
°Tis a pat perfume, 

That expels cold rheume, 

And makes it flow down quickly; 
This makes me sing, &c. 


Tobacco is a traveller 
Come from the Indies hither, 
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It passed sea and land 

Ere it came to my hand, 

And scaped, the wind and weather; 
This makes me sing, &c. 


Tobacco is a critticke 

That still old paper turneth, 

Whose labour and care, 

Is as smoke in the aire, 

That ascends from a rag when it burneth, 
This makes me sing, &c. 


Tobacco’s an ignis fatuus, 
A fat and fyrie vapour, 
That leads men about 
Till the fire be out, 
Consuming like a taper; 
This makes me sing, &c. 


Tobacco is a whyffler 

And cries huff snuff with furie, 
His pipes, his club, and linke 
He’s the wiser that does drinke, 
Thus armed I fear not a furie; 
This makes me sing, &c. 


SELECTED POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO 


Tue Bridal of Triermain or the Vale of St. John, a new ro- 
mantic poem after the manner of Scott has just been published 
in Philadelphia. This poem first appeared in Edinburgh, where 
it was announced with the highest encomiums from Walter 
Scott himself, and had an additional claim on public curiosity, 
as the writer was perfectly unknown, and almost unsuspected, 
though even a noble author was hinted at. 

With all these recommendations, we are but little moved 
by the Bridal of Triermain, which has, we think, much more 
of the manner than the spirit of Scott, which is in many passa- 
ges uninteresting and protracted, and in some parts feeble. Wal- 
ter Scott may safely praise such a rival, for he need not fear 
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him. The following is a hasty outline of the story. The introduc- 
tion describes a love scene between Lucy a lady of rank, and 
Arthur a humble lover, who for her amusement recites the his- 
tory of the Bridal of Triermain. This opens with much spirit: 


Where is the maiden of mortal strain, 

That may match with the baron of Triermain! 
She must be lovely and constant and kind, 

Holy and pure and humble of mind, 

Blithe of cheer and gentle of mood, 

Courteous and generous and noble of blood—~ 
Lovely as the sun’s first ray, 

When it breaks the clouds of an April day; 
Constant and true as the widow’d dove, 

Kind as a minstrel that sings of love; 

Pure as the fountain in rocky cave, 

Where never sun-beam kiss’d the wave; 

Humble as maiden that loves in vain, 

Holy as hermit’s vesper strain; 

Gentle as breeze that but whispers and dies, 
Yet blithe as the light leaves that dance in its sighs; 
Courteous as monarch the morn he is crown’d, 
Generous as spring-dews that bless the glad ground; 
Noble her blood as the currents that met 

In the veins of the noblest Plantagenet— 

Such must her form be, her mood and her strain, 
That shall match with sir Roland of Triermain. 


Sir Roland de Vaux he hath laid him to sleep, 
His blood it was fevered, his breathing was deep 
He had been pricking against the Scot, 
The foray was long and the skirmish hot; 
His dinted helm and his buckler’s plight 
Bore token of a stubborn fight. 

All in the castle must hold them still, 
Harpers must lull him to his rest, 
With the slow soft tunes he loves the best, 
Till sleep sink down upon his breast, 

Like the dew on a summer-hill. 


It was the dawn ofan autumn day; 

The sun was struggting with frost-fog gray, 3 
That like a silvery crape was spread q 
Round Skiddaw’s dim and distant head, i 
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And faintly gleam’d each painted pane 

Of the lordly halls of Triermain, 
When that baron bold awoke. 

Starting he woke, and loudly did call, 

Rousing his menials in bower and hall, 
While hastily he spoke. 


** Hearken, my minstrels! Which of you al! 
Touch’d his harp with that dying fall, 

So sweet, so soft, so faint, | Ff 
It seem’d an angel’s whisper’d call 

To an expiring saint? 
; And hearken, my merrymen! What time or where 
f . Did she pass, that maid with her heav’nly brow, 
With her look so sweet and her eyes so fair, 
And her graceful step and her angel air, 


—> 
Fr. 


=e. ¢ t . 
Se ae a a th fakes 


And the eagle-plume on her dark-brown hair, 
E That pass’d from my bower e’en now?”— 
F His attendants deny having seen any such vision, and Roland 


. therefore despatches his page to Lyulph, a sage and holy seer, 
Zz from whom he hoped to know the meaning of his dream. Ly- 
ulph replies: 


« That maid is born of middle earth, 
And may of man be won, 
4 ¥ Though there have glided since her birth, 
Five hundred years and one. 
But where’s the knight in all the north, 
That dare the adventure follow forth, 
So perilous to knightly worth, 
In the valley of St. John.” 





And then proceeds to explain this riddie, by relating a strange 
bre adventure of king Arthur, who in one of his solitary excursions 
was reccived at a castle in the valley of St. John, by a second 
i" Calypso and a band of nymphs, who seduced him from the cares 
of his station to pass three months of inglorious indolence and 
+. pleasure among them. This part of the poem is lively and 
agreeable, and the first appearance of the queen of the castle is 
well wrought:— 





The attributes of these high days 
Now only live in minstrel lays; 
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For Nature, now exhausted, still 
Was then profuse of good and ill. 
Strength was gigantic, valour high, 
And wisdom soar’d beyond the sky, 
And beauty had such matchless beam, 
As lights not now a lover’s dream. 
Yet, e’en in that romantic age, 
Ne’er were such charms by mortal seen 
As Arthur’s dazzled eyes engage, 
When forth on that enchanted stage, 
With glittering train of maid and page, 
Advanced the castle’s Queen. 
While up the hall she slowly passed, 
Her dark eye on the king she cast, 
That flash’d expression strong; 
The longer dwelt that lingering look, 
Her cheek the livelier colour took, 
And scarce the shame-faced king could brook 
The gaze that lasted long. , 
A sage, who had that look espied, 
Where kindling passion strove with pride, 
Had whispered, “ Prince, beware! 
From the chafed tyger rend the pray, 
Rush on the lion when at bay, 
Bar the fell dragon’s blighted way, 
But shun that lovely snare!” 


At once, that inward strife suppress’d, 

The dame approached her warlike guest, 

With greeting in that fair degree, 

Where female pride and courtesy 

Are blended with such passing art 

As awes at once and charms the heart. 

A courtly welcome first she gave, 

Then of his goodness ’gan to crave 
Construction fair and true 

Of her light maidens’ idle mirth, 

Who drew from lonely glens their birth, 

Nor knew to pay to stranger worth 
And dignity their due, 

And then she pray’d that he would rest 

That night her castle’s honoured guest, 

The monarch meetly thanks express’d; 
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The banquet rose at her behest, 
With lay and-tale, and laugh and jest, 
Apace the evening flew. 


The lady sate the monarch by, 

Now in her turn abashed and shy, 

And with indifference seemed to hear 

The toys he whispered in her ear. 

Her bearing modest was and fair, 

Yet shadows of constraint were there, 

That show’d an over-cautious care 
Some inward thought to hide; 

Oft did she pause in full reply, 

And oft cast down her large dark eye, 

Oft check’d the soft voluptuous sigh, 
That heaved her bosom’s pride; 

Slight symptoms these, but shepherds know 

How hot the mid-day sun shall glow 
From the mist of morning sky; , 

And so the wily monarch guess’d, 

That this assumed restraint express’d 

More ardent passions in the breast, 
Than ventured to the eye. 

Closer he press’d, while beakers rang, 

While maidens laughed and minstrels sang, 
Still closer to her ear— 

But why pursue the common tale? 

Or wherefore show how knights prevail 
When ladies dare to hear? 

Or wherefore trace, from what slight cause 

Its source one tyrant passion draws, 
Till, mastering all within; 

Where lives the man that has not tried, 

How mirth can into folly glide, 
And folly into sin! 


The history of this beautiful fair one is interesting: 


Much force have mortal charms to stay 
Our pace in Virtue’s toilsome way; 
But Guendolen’s might far outshine 
Each maid of merely mortal line. 

Her mother was of human birth, 

Her sire a Genie of the earth, 

In days of old deemed to preside 

O’er lovers’ wiles and beauty’s pride, 
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By youths and virgins worshipped long, 
With festive dance and choral song, 
Till, when the cross to Britain came, 
On heathen altars died the flame. 

Now, deep in Wastdale’s solitude, 
The downfall of his rites he rued, 
And, born of his resentment heir, 

He trained to guile that lady fair, 

To sink in slothful sin and shame 

The champions of the Christian name. 
Well-skilled to keep vain thoughts alive, 
And all to promise, nought to give, 
The timid youth had hope in store, 
The bold and pressing gained no more. 
As wildered chiidren leave their home, 
After the rainbow’s arch to roam, 

Her lovers bartered fair esteem, 

Fame, faith, and honour, for a dream. 


Her sire’s soft arts the soul to tame 
She practised thus—till Arthur came; 
Then, frail humanity had part, 

And all the mother claimed her heart. 
Forgot each rule her father gave, 
Sunk from a princess to a slave, 

Too late must Guendolen deplore, 
He, that has all, can hope no more! 
Now must she see her lover strain, 

At every turn, her feeble chain; 
Watch, to new-bind each knot, and shrink 
To view each fast-decaying link. 

Art she invokes to Nature’s aid, 

Her vest to zone, her locks to braid; 
Each varied pleasure heard her call, 
The feast, the tourney, and the ball: 
Her storied lore she next applies, 
Taxing her mind to aid her eyes; 
Now more than mortal wise, and then 
In female softness sunk again; 

Now, raptured, with each wish complying, 
With feigned reluctance now denying; 
Each charm she varied, to retain 

A varying heart—and all in vain! 
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Thus, in the garden’s narrow bound, 
Flank’d by some castle’s Gothic round, 
Fain would the artist’s skill provide, 
The limits of his realm to hide. 

The walks in labyrinths he twines, 
Shade after shade with skill combines, 
With many a varied flowery knot, 

And copse and arbour, decks the spot, 
Tempting the hasty foot to stay, 

And linger on the lovely way—— 

Vain art! vain hope! ’tis fruitless all! 

At length we reach the bounding wall, 
And, sick of flower and trim-dressed tree, 
Long for rough glades, and forest free. 


Arthur at length left the castle, promising that if their inter- 
sourse should give birth to a daughter, his knights should 
combat in the lists for an entire day, and the best and bravest 
be her husband. As the king rode off he looked back, and 
found that every vestige of the castle and its inhabitants had 


suddenly disappeared. 

More than fifteen years had passed, and Arthur had almost 
~ forgotten his wild adventure, till after the establishment of the 
Round Table, and in honour of his conquests, he one day held 
a court and a tournament, to which all the English knights re- 
sorted. In the midst of these festivities, 


When wine and mirth did most abound, 
And harpers play’d their blithest round, 
A shrilly trumpet shook the ground, 
And marshals cleared the ring; 
A maiden, on a palfrey white, 
Heading a band of damsels bright, 
Paced through the circle to alight 
And kneel befere the king. 
Arthur, with strong emotion, saw 
Her graceful boldness check’d by awe, 
Her dress like huntress of the wold, 
Her bow and baldrick trapped with gold, 
Her sandall’d feet, her ancles bare, 
And the eagle plume that decked her hair. 
Graceful her veil she backward flung 
The king, as from his seat he sprung, 
Almost cried, “ Guendolen'” 
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But ’twas a face more frank and wild, 

Betwixt the woman and the child, 

Where less of magic beauty smiled 
Than of the race of men; 

And in the forehead’s haughty grace, 

The lines of Britain’s royal race, 
Pendragon’s, you might ken. 


Faultering, yet gracefully, she said— 

“ Great Prince! behold an orphan maid, 
In her departed mother’s name, 
A father’s vowed protection claim! 
The vow was sworn in desert lone, 
In the deep valley of St. John.”— 
At once the king the suppliant raised, 
And kissed her brow, her beauty praised; 
His vow, he said, should well be kept, 
Ere in the sea the sun was dipp’d; 
Then, conscious, glanced upon his queen: 
But she, unruffied at the scene, 
Of human frailty construed mild, 
Looked upon Lancelot, and smiled. 


The lists were instantly opened, and the knights prepared to 
contend for this high prize. The king though willing to fulfil 
his promise, yet wished his daughter to spare the effusion of 
blood. But the high-spirited maid insisted that the battle should 
be fought with all its terrors: 


But Gyneth heard the clangour high, 
As hears the hawk the partridge-cry. 
Oh, blame her not! the blood was hers, 
That at the trumpet’s summons stirs; 
And e’en the gentlest female eye 
Might the brave strife of chivalry 
Awhile untroubled view; 
So well accomplished was each knight, 
To strike and to defend in fight, 
Their meeting was a goodly sight, 
While plate and mail held true. 
The lists with painted plumes were strown, 
Upon the wind at random thrown, 
But helm and breast-plate bloodless shone; 
it seemed their feathered crests alone 
Should this encounter rue: 
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And ever, as the combat grows, 

The trumpet’s cheery voice arose; 

Like lark’s shrill song the flourish flows, 

Heard while the gale of April blows 
‘he merry greenwood through. 


But soon to earnest grew their game; 


The spears drew blood, the swords struck flame. 


And, horse and man, to ground there came 
Knights who shall rise no more! 

Gone was the pride the war that graced, 

Gay shields were cleft, and crests detaced, 

And steel coats riven, and helms unbraced, 
And pennons streamed with gore. 

Gone, too, were fence and fair array, 

And desperate strength made deadly way 

At random through the bloody fray, 

And blows were dealt with headiong sway, 
Unheeding where they fell; 

And now the trumpet’s clamours seem 

Like the shrill sea-bird’s wailing scream, 

Heard o’er the whirlpool’s gulfing stream, 
The sinking seaman’s knell! 


Seemed in this dismal hour, that Fate 
Would Camlan’s ruin antedate, 
And spare dark Mordred’s crime; 
Already gasping on the ground, 
Lie twenty of the Table Round, 
Of chivalry the prime. 
Arthur, in anguish, tore away 
From head and beard his tresses gray, 
And she, proud Gyneth, felt dismay, 
And quaked with ruth and fair; 
But sull she deem’d her mother’s shade 
Hung o’er the tumult, and forbade 
The sign that had the slaughter staid, 
Ane chid the rising tear. 
Then Brunor, Taulas, Mador, fell, 
Helias the White, and Lionel, 
And many a champion more; 
Rochemont and Dinadam are down. 
And Ferrand of the Forest Brown 


Lies gasping in his gore. 
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Vanoc, by mighty Morolt press’d 

Even to the confines of the list, 

Young Vanoc of the beardless face, 

(Fame spoke the youth of Merlin’s race) 

O’erpower’d at Gyneth’s footstool bled, 

His heart’s blood died her sandals red. 

’ But then the sky was overcast, 

Then howled at once a whirlwind’s blast, 
And, rent by sudden throes, 

Yawn’d in mid lists the quaking earth, 

And from the gulf, tremendous birth! 
The form of Merlin rose. 


The enchanter instantly condemns Gyneth to a lethargic sleep 
in the valley of St. John, till she should be waked by a knight 
equal to those of the Round Table. 

Lyulph’s tale being ended, Roland de Vaux undertakes the 
achievement, and after a long process of preparation and many 
trials, is enabled to enter the castle to discover the lady, to dis- 
enchant and to marry her; and here the story ends. The most 
pleasing part of this rather long description is the first disco- 
very of Gyneth: 


Thus while she sung, the venturous knight 
Has reach’d a bower, where milder light 
Through crimson’d curtains fell; 
Such soften’d shade the hill receives, 
Her purple veil when twilight leaves 
Upon its western swell. 
That bower, the gazer to bewitch, 
Had wondrous store of rare and rich 
As e’er was seen with eye; 
For there by magic skill, I wis, 
Form of each thing that living iz 
Was limn’d in proper dye. 
All seem’d to sleep—the timid hare 
On form, the stag upon his lair, 
The eagle in her eyrie fair 
Between the earth and sky. 
But what of pictured rich and rare 
Could win de Vaux’s eye-glance, where, 
Deep slumbering in the fatal chair, 


He saw kiog Arthur’s child! 
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Doubt, and anger, and dismay, 

From her brow had pass’d away, 

Forgot was that fell tourney-day, 
For, as she slept, she smiled. 

It seemed that the repentant seer 

Her sleep of many an hundred year 
With gentle dreams beguiled. { 


That form of maiden loveliness, 

*T wixt childhood and twixt youth, 
That ivory chair, that sylvan dress, 
The arms and ancles bare, express 

Of Lyulph’s tale the truth. 

Still upon her garment’s hem 
Vanoc’s blood made purple gem, 
And the warder of command 
Cumber’d still her sleeping hand; 
Still her dark locks dishevell’d flow 
From net of pearl o’er breast of snow; 
And so fair the slumberer seems, 
That de Vaux impeached his dreams, 
Vapid all and void of might, 

Hiding half her charms from sight. 

Motionless awhile he stands, 

Folds his arms and clasps his hands: 
Trembling in his fitful joy, 

Doubtful how he shall destroy 

Long-enduring spell; 

Doubtful too, when slowly rise 
Dark-fringed lids of Gyneth’s eyes, 

What these eyes shall tell. 

** St. George! St. Mary! can it be, 
That they will kindly look on me!”— 


i In the introduction to this part of the poem, we are informed 
a that the narrator himseif has gotthe start of Roland, carried off 
F his Lucy in a coach and four to Scotland, and married her. This 
introductory matter is, indeed, very clumsily introduced, besides 
being the very worst poetry of the whole volume. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TRUE BEAUTY. 


’T1s not the auburn locks of hair, 

That play in ringlets round the fair: 

*Tis not her cheeks o’erspread with smiles; 
Tis not her voice which care beguiles; 
*Tis not her lips with roses dress’d, 

Where vagrant bees would fondly rest: 

*Tis not her blue eyes’ thrilling glance; 
*Tis not her feet that thrid the dance, 

*Tis not the grace with which they move, 
That warms my heart with ardent love. 


But ’tis her finely polish’d mind, 
By Virtue’s rarest rules refined; 
Like Hesper at the eve of day, 
When Sol emits his latest ray. 
Modest and meek, without pretence 
To other charms than charms of sense— 
To charms which shine when Beauty fades, 
And wrinkled Age the form invades— 
To these alovely maid aspires, 
And these awake my bosom’s fires; 
For they can warm my throbbing heart, 
Without the aid of Fancy’s art. 


When Time uplifts his palsying hand, 
And strikes the visage with his wand; 
When cheeks no more with ardour glow, 
And silver’d curls resemble snow; 

When eyes have lost their humid blue, 
And lips have chang’d their roseate hue; 
Ah! then how weak is Beauty’s power, 
To charm the slowly passing hour! 


SEDLEY. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


O hold my heart, nor strain each tender cord 

Of feeling o’er that voice so faintly heard: 

Beat not so quick, for while thou tremblest so, 

No kindly tear of soften’d grief can flow. 

Thou ever present image of my mind, 

With every secret thought or hope entwined, 
Chased from my heart with ever fruitless care, 
Forbid to enter, and yet welcome there. 

O how can I forget thee, how control 

This fond affection woven with my soul; 

When even the scarce heard, faint, and distant sound, 
Of thy lov’d voice can teach my heart to bound; 
Weaken each nerve, o’erthrow each high resolve, 
And bid me wretched feel how much [ love. 

How thou art lov’d, to this sad soul how dear, 

I tell to midnight with a silent tear, 

That shuns all eyes, but faithful still to thee, 
Streams o’er thy loss in sacred secrecy. 

And let it flow until its source shall fail, * 
Till I have wept my features yet more pale, 

Till I have sigh’d my youthful hours away, 

And sadly welcom’d Nature’s kind decay. 

Thou dear assistant of my feebler mind, 

When shall thy treasur’d memory be resigned;. 
When shall my heart be still when thou art near, 
When shal! I think on thee without a tear: 

Art thou forever lost, shall Ino more 

Sigh o’er thy breast and tell each sorrow o’er: 
Nor see thee smile, nor hear thee sweetly speak 
Thy well known whisper softly o’er my cheek? 
To thee my God I turn! O calm my heart, 

Let not such gusts of impious anguish start; 
Compose my soul, to keen emotion wrought, 

And sooth to holy peace, each withering thought: 
°Tis by thy will I suffer, be it so, 
Thou fill’st, and I must drink my cup of wo: 
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Let me but calmly suffer, O my God, 
But unrepining meet thy chast’ning rod; 
But fix my firmest, fondest, hope on thee, 
Nor murmur in a sigh at thy decree. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ir has been long and justly lamented, that while almost every 
nation of Europe, however miserable its condition or humble its 
political importance, has a traditionary music, and national airs, 
our country alone does not yet possess these important charac- 
teristics. This is, indeed, a great and prominent defect in our so- 
cial and political existence. Blest as we unquestionably are with 
more individual and general prosperity, than is enjoyed by any 
other people, and as strenuously attached to our national institu- 
tions, we yet in this country want an undefined something of na- 
tional feeling, and of general sympathy which unites societies 
more powerfully than the mutual enjoyment of all these advan- 
tages. It is not the casual vicinity of our homes that makes a 
nation. It isnot acold aud prudent calculation of the benefits of 
union and the dangers of dissention, which binds states together. 
It is a higher, and a more generous sentiment—the kindred feel- 
ings, the resembling habits, the consciousness of mutual esteem, 
the sense of common dangers; all these more than the calm de- 
liberations of wisdom, come warm and rushing from the heart to 
make us not merely know, but feel that we have a country. It is 
this noble sentiment, which reason:can neither form nor con- 
trol, nor even sometimes approve, which thrills through our 
breasts at the remembrance of our country—which identifies our 
pride with its glory—which makes us blush for its failings, or 
weep for its misfortunes, or swell with its triumphs; and fixing on 
that country our undivided affections, surrounds its institutions 
with the sacred enthusiasm of the passions. In no manner can 
these feelings be inspired or preserved, more effectually, than 
by national and characteristic poetry. They thus approach us with 
all the fascinations of genius, at an age when the generous pas- 
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sions are alone awakened, and connecting themselves with our 
earliest and dearest associations, establish over our bosoms a 
seductive and durable empire. Their influence need not be told 
to those who know the power of physical sounds, in union with 
endearing recollections, or who remember, that since the time of 

_ Tyrtzus to the days of Dibdin, the songs and poetry of a nation 
have always prepared or accompanied its triumphs. ‘Let me 
make the ballads of a nation, and I care not who makes the 
laws,” was the observation of a judicious and profound statesman, 
which is peculiarly applicable to the popular institutions of our 
Own country. 

During the long interval of repose in which this nation has 
slumbered, the feelings of mutual kindness, and conciliation, 
which should attach us to each other, have, unhappily, lost too 
much of their influence. The national sentiment has been wasted 
in the natural improvidence of prosperity; or, sometimes, lost in 
the violence of our political animosities; till, at length, we have 
become too indifferent to the blessings, and almost strangers to 
the feelings which distinguish, and should endear our country 
This may have many causes; but not the least, in our estimation, 
is the want of certain rallying points in our habits and manners: 
where, for a moment at least, we might forget the divisions which 
distract us, and remeinber only our native land—-certain shaded 
and holy spots, where the verdure of patriotism might be always 
fresh, and where should never be seen the noxious weeds of fac- 
tion. Such might be the national songs, in which the value of 
our institutions, the blessings of our condition, the peculiarities 
of our manners, and the triumphs of our arms, embellished by 
the graces of poetry, could be familiarized to our ordinary amuse- 
ments, and entwined with our best and most natural feelings of 
patriotism. Instead of being condemned, as we now are, on our 

public theatres, and even in our domestic festivities, to hear and 
to sing the praises of foreign countries, and the triumphs of fo- 
reign heroes, we might then, all of us, of all parties, and of all 
classes, unite in celebrating our own institutions, our own man- 
ners, our own statesmen, our own soldiers. 

Surely that degradation should not long be suffered. Seven 
millions of people—of such people too, intelligent, active, and en- 
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lightened, beyond all former example—born to higher destinies 
than were ever yet opened to any nation—the career of whose 
greatness and glory is rapid, constant, and almost irresistible; 
whose annals, though recent, are already splendid and glorious. 
Such a people have every claim to a high and bold expression of 
their feelings, their habits, and their affections. To encourage 
that expression, to cherish those feelings, and thus to form a new 
moral bond among us, is an object of great national advantage, 
and of much individual honour. Nor could any moment be more 
propitious than the present. The whole sympathy of our country- 
men, all that remained of national sentiment since the revolution, 
has recently burst forth to honour the glorious achievements of 
our navy, which have kindled a new and holy spirit of nationality, 
and enabled the humblest citizen among us boldly to ‘say to the 
world that he too has a country. These generous ebullitions of 
feeling should not be permitted to pass with the occasion that 
inspired them: they may serve as the foundation of an enlarged 
and liberal system of national poetry. Our naval victories—the 
proofs of what this nation is capable—cannot be too often cited 
and admired. They refresh the intellectual senses—they make 
us proud of ourselves, and our country; and poetry can have no 
higher office among us than to embalm, in its purest essence, 
these brilliant deeds of heroism; to reflect, in all their lustre, the 
images of great and glorious triumphs; to familiarize the national 
mind to acts of high and generous heroism; and thus, by pre- 
serving the lofty tone of its patriotism, make the remembrance 
of the old become the cause of future victories. 

In advancing so great a national object, we have thought 
that this journal, from its wide circulation, and its having long 
been a repository for the fugitive productions of the American 
muse, might be rendered not a useless auxiliary, and we, there- 
fore, cordially and anxiously urge all whose talents qualify them 
for such an office, to contribute their aid, by compositions of the 
class which we have designated. To the considerations which 
will crowd on the minds of those who can appreciate the value 
of such exertions, we cannot, it may be presumed, present any 
additional temptation; and it is, therefore, rather for the purpose 
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of fixing the public attention on such a project, and of exciting 
@ generous competition, that we propose 


Two Premiums, each*of One Hundred Dollars, 


for the two best Naval songs, which may be forwarded to us, 
before the Ist of October next. 

It is not intended to restrict in any manner, the taste of the 
writers, as to the nature of the songs, which may be modelled 
on the airs most familiar to us, and even on those of the enemy, 
to whose tunes of national triumph we seem to have in some 
degree, succeeded by right of conquest, as well as of inheritance. 
The communications can be sent to us as usual, without any de- 
signation of the author—they shall be judged, if not with taste, 
at least with rigid impartiality, and when the successful candi- 
date is announced, the premium, or any equivalent at his option 
can be demanded, and shall be immediately forwarded to him. 

Our numerous poetical correspondents, whose contributions 
have inspired the intention of offering this premium, from the 
conviction that they could readily produce something honoura- 
ble io themselves, and to the poetical genius of their country, 
will not, we trust, disappoint this favourite expectation. To 
them, and to all who are anxious to direct their talents to ob- 
jects of permanent utility, we would address the spirited invita- 
tion of the poet: 

Ye generous youths! by Nature’s bounty grac’d! 
Whose throbbing hearts have heard tbe call of Taste, 
With honest ardour, in the lists of Fame, 

Risk every hope, and rival every claim. 

Tue review of the exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts shall appear in our next. 

The life of the late gallant captain Lawrence, with a portrait. 
is in preparation. 
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